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T they visit this country, betray an 

amusing, and often an astounding, de- 
gree of ignorance of our political system, as 
well as of our social habits. Men with whose 
names and productions Americans of all 
classes are thoroughly familiar seem never 
to have thought it worth their while to 
learn anything about their friends and 
admirers on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
au very natural mistake we all make to 
imagine that the people of whose person- 
ality we know so much cannot be altogether 
ignorant of ourselves. So, when any dis- 
tinguished Englishman comes here on a 
visit, he is usually embarrassed on dis- 
covering how well he is known, while we 
are usually offended to discover that we 
are not known at all. Dickens was amazed 
and annoyed to find himself ticketed as an 
old acquaintance, on his first visit here, by 
people he had never heard of, and whose well- 
intended politeness he re-ented as an im- 
pertinent familiarity, while we were offended 
at his haughtiness and ingratitude. The 
same kind of a mutual mistake has been 
repeated whenever any British celebrity has 
come among us, and a remarkable instance 
of it has just occurred in the case of the 
eminent scientist, Professor Huxley, who 
arrived here last week. Professor Huxley's 
visit is partly for vacation, but chiefly for 
the purpose of seeing a relative who lives in 
Tennessee; but it matters not to the greater 
part of our countrymen what his object may 
be in coming here: what they want, now 
that he is here, is an opportunity to see and 
hear him, and above everything else to 
know what a person of his eminent ability, 
and who has been so long regarded as one of 
the intellectual lights of the century, thinks 
of us, our country, and our political system. 
A scientific investigator who has shown so 
great an interest in mollusks and monkeys, 
and who is so learned on the subject of 
evolution, cannot be altogether indifferent 
to a great people who have become so 
familiar with his name, at least, and who 
are willing to regard him as a Gamaliel and 
to get at his feet and be lectured to by him. 
But we find to our grief and disgust that 
he cares not a copper about us, that he 
knows next to nothing about our political 
system, and is only desirous of being un- 
molested, and has made up his mind that 
when he shall have got through with his 
private business he will return to England 
and leave us no wiser than he found us. He 
did, indeed, take the trouble to go to New 
Haven to inspect some fossil remains that 
have been collected there, and on his return 
from the Southwest he means to take a look 
at Niagara, and then, after delivering three 
lectures which he has partly promised to 
give us on the positive evidences of the 
truth of evolution, he will return to England. 

But notwithstanding the determination 
of the learned Professor to keep himself to 
himself, two or three enterprising inter- 
viewers did manage to follow him in his 
retir>ment and put him through a course of 
questions and answers, although, to give 
him his due, it must be allowed that he 
lad the adroitness to get the larger share 
of answers from his interviewers. The Pro- 
fessor showed how extremely limited his 
knowledge was of our political institutions 
by telling his interviewers in one ease that 
England was a better Republic than the 
United States, and by remarking that the 
next great question that would divide the 
East and the West. would be the tariff. 
But he made one remark which showed how 
altogether incapable he was of discussing 
the political situation of the country at all, 
and how imperfectly he grasped the subject 
of our national future. He said, or, rather, 
he is reported to have said, that our na- 


tional strength had not yet been thoroughly 


OUR POLITICAL FUTURE. 


HE most intelligent of Britons, when 





| with,” were his impressive words. 


| lions, when we have already a larger popu- 
| lation than even England or France, and 





tested, and that we must wait until we had 
a population of 90,000,000 before we could 
judge whether our experiment in govern- 
ment were likely to endure. ‘‘ Wait until 
you have a vast ignorant vote to deal 


But, why should we wiit for ninety mil- 


when the disproportion of ignorant voters 
is greater than it evercan beagain ? Every | 
day our population is becoming better edu- 
cated ; the Emancipation Act added to 
the voting population of the country ‘‘a 
vast ignorant vote,’’ which is constantly 
becoming enlightened, and the proportion 
of ignorance is every day lessening rather 
than increasing. Perhaps after the Pro- 
fessor shall have been here a few weeks he 
will learn that under our existing system 
of public schools a vast ignorant voting 
population is an impossibility in this coun- 
try. Our ignorant voter is the naturalized 
immigrant, who is not on the increase at 
the present. 

We have already had our test of strength, 
and it is not likely to be repeated. The 
important lesson which it taught, and 
which other nations should profit by, is 
that national strength and stability are pro- 
portionate to national greatness. A small 
nation is much more liable to revolutionary 
movements than a powerful one, and more 
often also to the attacks of external foes. 
The security of the British Government is 
in the enormous growth of its population 
and wealth, which strengthens its stability, 
and renders disruption next to impossible. 
Russia has the largest proportion of igno- 
rant population of any European nation, 
but the stability of the Empire is rendered 
certain by its vastness. It would he im- 
possible to foment a revolution in which 
ull its provinces could act in harmony; 
the larger it becomes, therefore, the more 
secure it becomes. Bismarck has exhibited 
his great ability as a statesman by mak- 
ing a consolidated Empire of all the small 
German States, which are now invincible 
to outside attacks, and secure against in- 
ternal disruptions. Our own Union is a 
most striking example of the conservative 
influence of a vast population having one 
central government and a community of 
interests. No section can ever be suf- 
ficiently powerful to dissever itself from 
the great mass that constitutes the Union. 
If it could not be done when the South and 
the North were so nearly balanced in point 
of population and resources, it could never 
be done again, and there is not the slight- 
est cause to apprehend any danger of an- 
other attempt at disunion or revolution. 
If we are so solid, so well compacted and 
so impervious to attacks from without and 
from dissensions within when we are but 
45,000,000, we shall be doubly fortified 
against disruption or dissolution when we 
shall have grown to 90,000,000. We were 
but 3,000,000, all told, when our first revolu- 
tion took place, and we are now 45,000,000. 
Every year since we entered upon our dis- 
tinct national existence we have gained in 
strength. Dismemberment and dissolution 
were imminent while our population was 
small and our resources limited, but now 
neither is possible. Our increase in popu- 
lation is at the rate of 3,500 a day, so that 
every morning we have just so many more 
reasons for believing in the perpetuity of 
the nation and its institutions. 

Professor Huxley will probably be im- 
pressed by these considerations before he 
returns to London, for he is one of the 
men who travel with their eyes open, and 
we have no doubt that he will be prepared 
to admit that if we are a strong nation 
with 45,000,000, we shall be invincible 
long before we have become a nation of 
90,000,000. 








THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


MNHE news from the war centres in the 
east of Europe continues to be of the 
most conflicting character. On the same 
day we are asked to believe that at one and 
the same place both the Turks and the in- 
surgents have been successful ; and the news 
of to-morrow, equally contradictory, belies 
the news of to-day. The reports are evidently 
colored by the channels through which | 
they proceed, and by the interests which , 
they are intended to subserve. Day after | 
day it would seem from some reports as if | 
Russia and Austria were on the point of 
active interference; and yet thereis nething | 
more certain to the intelligent observer of | 
these events than that the Great Powers, one 
and all, are resolved to stand aloof, keeping 
hands off until one or the other of the 
belligerents is willing to sue for peace. 
Whatever blame may be attached to Eng- | 
land for her conduct otherwise since an 





a few days the victorious troops of the 
Sultan will be at the gates of the capitals of 
both the offending States. Then will be the 
time for intervention; and there need be no 
fear that any bloody revenges will be allowed 
to follow the war. The intervening Powers 
may differ among themselves as to what 
arrangements are necessary to make an 
end of these ever-threatening and fre- 
quently recurring troubles; but they will 
see to it that no unnecessary cruelty 
is practiced towards the unsuccessful 
insurgents. This is a great point gained, 
and we cannot doubt that both victors 
and vanquished will be more willing 
to listen to friendly advice after than 
before the war. The Montenegrins and the 
Servians have tried to win their independ- 
ence, and they have failed. They will have 
no choice, therefore, but to accept the terms 
which may be offered them. The Porte is 
little likely to stand too much on its dig- 
nity, or to turn a deaf ear to the counsel of 
friends ; for it knows well that its continued 
power in Europe is tolerated rather than 
respected. 

How different to-day might have been 
the state or things if either Russia or 


was, as tothe responsibility for this anarchi- 
eal condition of things. On the 7th inst. 
the Committee reported. Its special busi- 
ness was to ‘‘investigate the frauds, vio- 
lence and intimidation ” which were alleged 
to have prevailed at the last election in 
that State. Congress was naturally de- 
sirous of enlightenment upon a subject 
which presented so many striking elements 
as the Mississippi business, comprising, as 
it did, not fraud, violence, intimidation 
and murder only, but the ignominious 
flight of a Governor, himself a man of 
arms, and a son-in-law of Ben. Butler, and 
who seems, to have been deposed by 
a refractory constituency with as great 
euse as the Turks got rid of Abdul-Aziz, 
and without any of the violence which 
stained that tragedy. There were two re- 
ports, that of the Republican majority 
being the production of Mr. Boutwell, and 
that of the minority being presented by 
Messrs. Bayard and McDonald. Several 
months will elapse before the testimony 
upon which these reports are based will be 
published, and in the meanwhile the public 
must content itself with making what de- 
termination it can out of the opposite con- 
elusions arrived at by such able men upon 





Austria, or both, had been permitted to 
interfere and oceupy any portion of 
Turkish territory. There would, undoubt- 
edly, have been a general European war; | 
and what would be the effects of such a | 
war in these disjointed times he would he | 
a bold man who would venture to predict. | 
There are those who would have us believe | 
that from such causes no general war | 
would have arisen. These people take it | 
for granted that France is too weak as yet 
to make her voice heard in the councils of | 
Europe, and that England has ceased to | 
have any interest in Continental polities. | 
England, they tell us, may speak, may | 
tender advice; but she will not draw the 
sword. Those who entertain such views | 
make a grand mistake. Russia could do 
little without the goodwill and co-operation | 
of Germany. In the event of any attempt 
being made to curtail the power or diminish | 
the territory of the Sultan, Austria is even | 
more interested than Russia; and it is | 
simply absurd to imagine that Germany 
would calmly look on while those two 
Powers were cutting and carving and | 
dividing’ Turkey at will. It is by no 
means to be excluded from the possibili- 
ties that Austria, in the event of a Russian | 
invasion of Turkey, more especially if 
Russia had the sympathy and support of | 
Germany, woul feel herself compelled to | 
look out for other alliances. In such cir- 
cumstances, concerned for the welfare | 
of her ancient name and reputation in 
the East, and desirous to reclaim lost | 
territory in Europe, France would find | 
her opportunity; and we are loath to be- 
lieve that she would recklessly fling it 
from her. England has made it abundantly | 
plain that while she desires peace, she is | 
not at all unwilling to fight. The Russians 
in Constantinople, her Indian Empire would 
bein danger, and her power and prestige 
in the Mediterranean would be broken. To 


prevent such a catastrophe, she will put | 
forth all her strength, and, if need be, | 


empty her treasury. Of such a war we can 
only dimly see the proportions, and ima- 
gine the results. Such a war, however, is 
not for the present to be dreaded; and that 
it does not now exist, and is not now even 
probable, we are indebted to those influ- 
ences which determined the neutrality of 
the three Empires—Russia, Austria and 
Germany. 

Serious charges have been made against 
the Turks for their treatment of the Chris- 
tian populations in the oceupied districts. 
We are unwilling to believe that these re- 
ports are true. They are unquestionably 
exaggerated. The truth, however, cannot 
be hid. The matter will be fully investi- 
gated. If it should turn out that the bar- 
barities of 1825 have been repeated in 
1876, it will only hasten the inevitable 
end. England’s sense of justice will tri- 
umph over England’s interests; even the 


| Holy Father will withdraw his sympathy ; 


and another Crusade, grander and more 
glorious than any of those of the past, may 
finally expel the Turk from Europe. 





THE MISSISSIPPI QUESTION. 
SIGNIFICANT feature of the past 
week’s Congress'onal business was 


the reception of the Mississippi Investi- 
gating Committee’s report. There is no 


‘disguising the fact that the affairs of 


that commonwealth, if Administration au- 


! thorities are to be believed, have not been 
‘in so healthy a condition of late as could 


he desired. Lawless conduct has been re- 


| peatedly charged against its inflammable 


identieal facts. 

Mr. Boutwell’s report is mainly a_ re- 
capitulation of the stories already putb- 
lished of the Vieksburg and Clinton riots, 
of negro assassinations, and coercive 
measures in elections. The State of Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Boutwell declares, is at pre- 
sent under the control of armed political 
organizations, whose purpose is to deprive 
the negroes of the free exercise of their 
right of suffrage. Through this instru- 
mentality, and by the exercise of fraud 
and intimidation, the present Legislature 
of the State was elected, and of course 


| under such irregular circumstances it is not 


and cannot he a legal body. By similar 


| reasoning Mr. Boutwell shows that the re- 


signation of Governor Ames, having been 
brought about by this usurping body, is 
likewise illegal. Mississippi accordingly 
presents the anomalous position of a State 
which has a Legislature it has no right to, 
and is monstrously deprived of the Governor 
properly pertaining to it. Our readers will 
do well to bear in mind that the Vicksburg 
riots occurred nearly two years ago, while 
the whole State Government was Republican, 
and that the principal coercion that seems 


| to have been used there was while du:ing 


that 
Federal troops. 


period the State was kept full of 
Last year, just before the 


| Fall elections, Governor Ames applied, as 


usual, for soldiers to guard the polls, and 
the President, acting under some unusually 
wise impulse, declined to furnish them, in 
consequence of which the Democratic citi- 
zens carried the State, and the ousted Re- 
publicans immediately raised the cry of 
persecution and anarchy. The only remedy 
which Mr. Boutwell can propose for this 
unhappy condition of affairs in Mississippi 
is for the National Government to interfere 
by denying the representatives elected last 
Fall their seats in Congress, and in case 
mild measures of that sort do not suffice to 
convince the Mississippi Democracy of their 
| error in not supporting Republican candi- 
| dates, then ‘‘ to remand the State to a Terri- 
| torial condition, and through a system of 
| public education and kindred means change 
the ideas of the inhabitants and reconstruct 
| the Government on a republican basis.” If 
that does not signify coercion of the most 
oppressive sort, we should like to know what 
it does mean! 

Singularly enodgh, Messrs. Bayard and 
| MeDonald, though enjoying equal facilities 
| with their Republican colleagues, saw no- 

thing.of the reign of terror which inspired 
Mr. Boutwell to advise such heroic remedies. 
/ Mr. Bayard shows that when Governor 
| Ames took his seat, in January, 1874, every 
| official in the State was a Republican, and 
| the whole control of the State was in the 
| hands of the Governor and his party asso- 
| ciates. All the acts of turbulence of which 
, complaint has been made occurred in sev- 
tions in which the entire local power was in 
Republican hands. Just before the election 
| last year the State militia was organized, 
| the officials being among the most notorious 
‘and unscrupulous partisans, black and 
white, of the State administration, many of 
‘them unable to read or write. This created 
naturally great alarm among the white 
population, and force and bloodshed as 
the only arbiters of the election were 
first suggested in a time of profound 
| peace by Governor Ames and his politi- 
eal associates. The people have been 
' victims of misrule, which they have sought 
in vain to avoid or remedy until they were 
allowed to express their sentiments without 
hindranee through the ballot-box. Yet, 
notwithstanding their success in -the last 


appeal was made to arms, she is entitled to | population, and at regular intervals the election, Mr. Bayard declares that not a 
great praise for the course she took in! press informs us of the Governor having | single case came before his observation of 


inducing the neighboring Powers to preserve | 
an impartial neutrality. The justice of this 
course has been amply vindicated by the 
result. The insurrection is visibly wearing 
itself out; and while the Servians and the 
Montenegrins have equally failed to make | 
uny suecessful inroad on Turkish territory, 





made ‘‘another requisition for United 
States troops” to repress local disturb- 
ances. Ever since the Vicksburg riot, 
nearly two years ago, the community has, 
according to the same authority, been in 
a state of unwholesome excitement, and 
persecution and murder have been rampant. 


|a voter being obstructed because of his 

| being a colored man, while the reformation 

| in legislation and administration in Missis- 
sippi by the party in control since January, 

| 1876, has been important, and marked with 

| great benefits to the entire community. 

| In view of all the circumstances, and in 


there is every reason td believe that withig | The question for the Committee to decide | the absence of the testimony on which 
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these directly opposite reports are based, 
we aré compelled to give our credence 
io that of Mr. Bayard, as presenting 
presumably the most unbiassed and cot- 
rect view of the present séatus of Mis- 
sissippi. It is notorious that even 
General Grant refused to regard that State 
as being in an anarchical condition last 
Fall, when he refused the frantic appeal 
of Ames for troops just prior to the elec- 
tion, and until Mr. Boutwell’s report the 
public have had no reason for supposing that 
anything resembling a reign of terror pre- 
vailed there. Mr. Boutwell’s report is, we 
apprehend, a portion of the Republican 
scheme for carrying the next Presidential 
election by reviving sectional animosities 
with the old ‘‘ bloody shirt ’’ war-cry—with 
a view to disfranchising the Southern whites 
and throwing the control of the Southern 
States into the hands of the carpetbaggers. 
Such methods are deplorably ill-advised, 
and cannot be too strongly deprecated in the 
present serious condition of the South, 





| tions of museums for the people. Not mere 


which can ill afford to be tampered with | 


for electioneering purposes. It is a notori- | 


ous fact, whith these ‘‘ bloody shirt” re- 
formers will do well to take heed of, that 
all the actual uproar and violence that go 
regularly to furnish campaign material for 
the Republicans arise in those States in 
Which the negro influence predominates, 
while wherever the whites are in a majority 
p ace and order prevail. This Mississippi 
matter is the opening shot of the campaign, 
and probably before long we shall be 
grected with a volley of the same sort all 
dlong the line. It is the climax of what 
Mr. Tildén stigmatizes as ‘‘ the systematic 
and insupportable misgovernment imposed 
upon the States of the South” by the Re- 
publican Party. 


MUSEUMS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


USEUMS are the natural outgrowth of 

exhibitions—the one is the seed, the 
other the ripe fruit. The success of the 
first great Exhibition of London in 1851 
was such as to raise up many imitators in 
other countries, and as the museums of all 
countries have been enriched at the expense 
of the exhibitions, great good has come of 
the original enterprise. There is consider- 
able overlapping and unconscious clashing 
of interests in the organizations of tempo- 
rary exhibitions and permanent museums. 
In view of the interest which now attaches 
to the whole subject, it may be well to 
define the scope of each, and point out how 
both can be made the most subservient to 
the public good. Exhibitions are intended, 
as the French would say, to make an ex- 
position, or public display, of the products 
of a country, whether resulting from the 
engine, the loom, the mine, or the soil. It 
is a hasty taking -account of stock, and a 
public show of samples. The original idea 
was simply a fair for the display of goods 
intended to be sold. They finally became 
monster bazaars, designed to compete with 
the established channels of trade, and there 
was much jostling and pushing for such 
premiums and awards as would serve as 
advertisements in the great commercial 
marts of the world. While thus the idea 
of driving good bargains was often apparent 
in early exhibitions, it cannot be denied 
that great stimulus to the manufacturing 
interests of all countries resulted, from the 
opportunity to compare and learn that so 
large a display afforded. The manufacturer 
found out where the good things were made 
in his line, and he was naturally stimulated 
to produce the best work in his power. 

The idea of trade cannot easily be dis- 
sociated from exhibitions. Perhaps no- 
thing ought to be shown which is not for 
sale, and whenever any product is intro- 
duced by way of illustrating the historical 
growth of an art, it is generally borrowed 
from @ museum, or properly belongs to 
some permanent collection. It would cer- 
tainly be unwise to exclude historical arti- 
cles; at the same time it cannot be denied 
that they do not legitimately belong there. 
The exhibition is intendéd to tell the pre- 


sent condition of the world’s progress, and | 


not to indulge in any recriminations on the 
past. 





¢ 7 | 
Comparisons are always odious, and | 


yet there is so much gratification to our , 


vanity, that we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to introduce some imperfect product 
of the past for the purpose of proving our 


own superiority over what our ancestors | 


could accomplish. Specimens intended to 
illustrate the history of the arts are full of 
interest and are always instructive. There 
was no part of the Paris Exposition of 
1867 which was more popular and more 


useful than the gallery devoted to the his- | 


tory of labor. It was always thronged, 
and the articles shown were eagerly studied, 
but nearly everything in it was brought 
from a museum, or found a resting-place in 
a museum after the Exhibition was over. 
The display of antiques was incidental to 
the real objects the Commissioners had in 
view. In going through the various depart- 
ments of the Centennial, we see that hetero- 
geneous notions prevail, and that the three 
ideas of a fair, an exhibition and a mu- 





seum have actuated different contributors | 


to send in their wares. Some can see 


nothing but a bazaar for the display of 
goods on sale; others take a more en- 
larged view, and look upon it as an oppor- 
tunity to show what can be done in the 
present condition of the world’s progress 
in the arts and sciences; anda third class 
would make a museum of the place, and 
only display such things as excite idle 
curiosity, but have no positive use at the 
present age. This trinity of ideas runs 
through the whole undertaking, and gives 
to it very great interest, even if it is not 
severely orthodox in the opinion of the 
very learned. While the Exhibition is go- 
ing forward, it becomes the duty of en- 
lightened citizens to seek out such things 
as ought to be preserved in permanent 
museums. In order that the influence of 
the Centennial may be lasting, many things 
must be put aside for such study and com- 
parison as require time, and they must 
also be made available to future genera- 
tions. Now is the time to lay the founda- 


collections of worthless articles, but store- 
houses of useful inventions, and of objects 
which will serve for the study of teachers 
and scholars for alltime. Many writers have 
endeavored to express what in their opinion | 
was the most iniportant result obtained by | 
the great Exhibition of 1851—they have | 
sketched in glowing language the in- 
fluence of the Exhibition upon the manu- 
factures, intelligence, and commerce of the 
country, and they were gratified at the | 
pecuniary success of the undertaking; but | 
they generally overlook the great practical | 
result growing out of Prince Albert’s grand | 
scheme, namely, the foundation of the | 
Kensington Museum. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this museum 
as an agent in elevating the character of the 
English people. The exhibitions have come 
and gone, and have left their impress, no 
doubt often permanent, but there is nothing 
that tells the story, and keeps on telling it 
to all futuré ages, to Gomipare with the per- 
manent collections of the Kensington 
Museum. The museum is a perpetual re- 
minder of the defects and the triumphs of 
science and art. It is always open for 
study, and every facility is extended to 
those who wish to learn—and its treasures 
are used by a constantly increasing con- 
course of visitors. It is not an exhibition, 
it is a museum, and is the most useful of 
institutions. Out of our Centennial ought 
to grow just such a museum. The thousands 
of articles which have been brought to 
Philadelphia at great trouble and expense 
ought to be secured and placed where our 
people can obtain access to them at all 
times. There are enough specimens to supply 
several cities, and the good work once 
begun would be likely to flourish under 
the pleasant rivalry that would spring up in 
various localities. Philadelphia has already 








made an excellent beginning. Boston 
is not far behind. New York has its 


Museum of Natural History and its Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Other cities 
have made a beginning, and now is the 
time for a great union of effort to make all of 
the museums in ail of the cities permanent 
depositories of the relies and products of all 
kinds that have sprung up like mushrooms 
in the Centennial excitement, and are likely 
to disappear entirely from view unless 
secured while yet there is time. Everybody 
takes kindly to fairs. We shall all go to 
the Exhibition, but only the most intelli- 
gent and. patriotic look into the future 
and desire to perpetuate the good work; 
and the way to perpetuate it is to found 
Museums, and the proper time to begin is 
while the Exhibition is still in operation. 
We think that we have made it sufficiently 
clear that the Exhibition is one thing and 
a Museum another—the first is transitory, 
the latter is permanent; the one is now 
under full headway—the foundations of 
the other ought to be laid at once. 
We shall thus have something growing out 
of the anniversary that will prove of last- 
ing benefit to our country and hand down 
the present age to the gratitude of future 
generations. ‘‘Centennial Museums ” ought 
to be established in all large cities, and, as 
the name does not limit the objects for 
which they are created, the whole world | 
may properly be brought under contribution | 
to furnish them with treasures.  Every- | 
thing known to man can there find a rest- 
ing-place and some one to care for it, and 
certainly some one to study it. 





GOLD QUOTATIONS FORK WEEK 
ENDING AUGUST, 12 1876. 
Monday 112, @ 111% | Thursday....1113¢ @ 11114 


Tuesday...... 111% @ 111%, | Friday......11133 
Wednesday ... 111% Saturday....1114¢ 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ANOTHER VERSION.—The notorious letter of At- 
torney General Pierrepont to district attorneys, 
which made 80 great a noise last Spring, is thus ac- 
counted for by some of the President’s friends, 
They. say that the President, having asked the Dis- | 
trict Attorney at Chicago for information concern- | 
ing the circumstances which had led him to grant | 
immunity to certain persons concerned in fraudu- | 
leut whisky trausactious, received a reply that | 





these things had been done by the subordinates 
of the D'strict Attorney, and he had left the mat- 
ter to their judgment and did not know the cir- 
cumstances. On this, it is said, the President said 
to Mr. Pierrepont that the answer was unsatisfac- 
tory; that the District Attorney was responsible 
for all that was done in his office, and that he de- 
sired Judge lierrepont to write hima letter to that 
effect, holding him to his responsibility. Mr. Pierre- 
pont replied that it would be embarrassing to 
write such a personal letter, but that he would 
write a general and circular letter to all the dis- 
trict attorneys, which would, of course, include the 
one at Chicago, and thus save his feelings while 
enforcing upon him his duty; and thus, it is as- 
serted, the notorious letter was written, not at the 
suggestion of the President, as Mr. Pierrepont has 
said in his evidence before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, but on his own motion. 


Inp1aN Scouts.—General Sherman, some time 
ago, asked that Congress would authorize the use 
of Indian scouts during the pre-ent war to the 
number of 1,000. There was a law to this effect, 
but the number was redueed before Indian hostili- 
ties began to 300. The Senate has passed an 
amendment to the Army Bill, in accordance with 
General Sherman’s request, and the House Military 
Committee has agreed to it. True economy would 
have led to a law authorizing the enlistment of 
Tndians as regular troops to as large an extent as 
soldiers may be needed as a permanent force in 
the Far West. Many army officers believe that 
Indians would make excellent regular troops. It 
is known that the Indians who a year ago were 
sentenced to confinement in Florida for murders 
committed on the plains have since been intrusted 
with guard and sentry duty at the fort where they 
are kept, and have proved themselves most trust- 
worthy and susceptible of drill and di-cipline. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated elsewhere that the 
regular habits, cleanliness and order to which 
soldiers are trained are excellent means of civilizing 
savages. No doubt if the Indian Bureau were 
trans‘erred to the War Department army officers 
would soon propose to utilize the Indian braves by 
enlisting them as soldiers. But the present Indian 
Bureau prefers to feed and clothe them and keep 
them in idleness on the reservations because this is 
more profitable to the Indian Ring. 


Worx FOR THE ReceEss.——The important Con- 
gressional commissions which are to sit during the 
recess on various subjects will be announced im- 
mediately. The first is on the question of reform 
and reorganization of the army, wh’ch it is to care- 
fully and thoroughly examine with reference to the 
demands of the public service. It includes the 
number and pay of officers, the rank and duty of 
staff corps, reductions in the line and staff, the 
necessities of the service, and the capacity for 
rapid and effective increase in time of actual war, 
The commission is to consist of two members of the 
Senate and two members of the House and two 
officers of the army, one from the staff corps and 
one from the line—the latter to be selected by the 
President with special reference to their knowledge 
of the organization and experience in service. The 


/ com nission is to report at the first of the next 


The House will probably concur in the 
Scuate amendment to the resolution for a commis. 
sion to sit during the recess on the various phases 
of the financial question, including the remonetiza- 
tion of silver, the resumption of specie payments, 
etc. This commission is to consist of two members 
of the Senate and two of the House, who are jointly 
authorized to call in asa part of the commission 
such experts, not exceeding two, as they may deem 
proper. A commission on the part of the House 
to join one on the part of the Senate is authorized 
to visit the Pacific Coast during the recess and in- 
vestizate the quest on of Chinese immigration. 


st Ssion. 


Tue BarreutH FestivaL.—The grandest musical 
experiment ever attempted has been brought to a 
successful issue in the performance at Baireuth, 
Bavaria, of Wagner’s dramatic festival play of ‘‘ The 
Ring of the Niebelungen.’’ This composition, which 
has constituted the life labor of its distinguished 
writer, is in three parts, each of which considerably 
exceeds in length of score and depth of purpose 
an ordinary opera. The prolggue entitled, ‘ Rhein- 
gold,” was performed at Bairenth on Sunday, August 
13th, in the presence of an immense and brilliant 
audience, including the Emperors of Germany and 
Brazil, and several reigning Grand Dukes; Dukes 
and Princes; Prince George of Prussia, the Grand 
Duke Vladimir of Russia; Abbé Liszt, Miss Anna 
Vehlig, Miss Minnie Hauck, Nachbaner, Servis, 


| Paul Lindau, several French composers, and many 
| other notabilitie-. 


The art and literature of the 
whole world were represented by eminent people 
from both continents. Never before was such 
homage paid to a living composer. The affair was 
a success in every feature. The spectacular por- 
tions are described as having been particularly fine, 
especially the opening Rhine scene, in which by 
some novel contrivance lovely nymphs were dis- 
played swimming in the stream. The house was in 
entiie darkness, by which means the il'usions on 
the stage were rendered more perfect. The vocal 
music, in which the finest voices of Germany par- 
ticipated, was supported by a picked orchestra 
of one hundred and twelve pieces, The perform- 
ance was to be continued nightly until the conclusion 
of the three parts, which it was expected would be 
on the night of the 16th of August. 


Tue Queen's Cur.—England has again attempted 
to repossess herself of the Queen’s Cup which, in 
1851, was carried away from the Royal Yacht Club 
by the Americu—and England has again failed. 
The Countess of Dufferin, a handsome schooner 
built in Canada, arrived at New York about the 
time of the Mohark catastrophe, with the avowed 
purpose of winning back the prize. As in the case 
of the Livonia, the English vessel repudiated the 
notion of competing with'the whole fleet of Ameri- 
ean yachts—which, however, was the way in 
which the America won the cup at Cowes—and re- 
quested to be matched against some one vessel 
which should represent the whole. The Madeleine. 
of the New York Yacht Club, was selected as the 


American champiov, and the propriety of the 
selection was quickly made apparent in the easy 
way in which she overcame her opponent in two 
set races—the arrangement being that the best 
two out of three should decide the contest. On 
Friday, August 11th, the course was in New York 
Bay, around the circuit usually traversed by our 
Spring and Fall regattas, and the Madeleine won 
the honors of the day with ease. On the following 
day the course was a twenty miles windward beat 
to sea from Sandy Hook and return, and the 
Madeleine won by 27 minutes and 14 seconds, 
making the trip in 7 hours, 19 minutes and 47 
seconds. The Cup, accordingly, is still the property 
of the New York Yacht Club. The general opinion 
of the members of the club is that it will be re- 
turned to the gentlemen who gave it to the.club, 
requesting them to make out a new deed of gift, 
less ambiguous than the present deed, which does 
not state specifically whether it shall be contested 
for by a single yacht against an individual yacht, or 
a single yacht against a fleet. At present there is 
a difference of opinion among the club members, 
and the question is an open one. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


GenERAL Buriee accepted a proffered nomi- 
tion for Congress. 


Tue double-scull race of Saratoga was won by 
the Union Springs crew 


Proressor Peters discovered a new planet of 
the eleventh magnitude. 


GovERNoR Porter, of Tennessee, was renomi- 
naied by the Democratic Convention. 


W. L. Wenper was nominated for Governor of 
Michigan by the Democratic State Convention. 


Eart AnD Counvess or Durrertn reached 
San Francisco en route to British Columbia. 


Tue Trustees of Cornell University agreed to 
advance $1,100 to the boat club as a temporary loan. 


Tue first wire of the East River Bridge was 
stretched from tower to tower on the morning of 
the 14th. 


Avoeust 20TH was designated as the day for 
holding the New York State Democratic Convention at 
Saratoga. 

Tue Republican State Convention of Missouri 
nominated George A. Frikeinberg, of St. Louis, for 
Governor. 


Mr. Brats appeared at the Congressional Con- 
vention at Augusta, Me., and made the first speoch since 
his illness. 

A new fort is to be built at once at the mouth 
of Tongue River, and a second one will be constructed 
next year on the Big Horn. 


Daniet O'Leary, the Chicago pedestrian, 
walked 500 miles in six days at the American Institute 
Building, New York city. 


James G. Hut, for many years connected with 
the Treasury Department, was appointed Supervising 
Architect, to succeed Mr. Potter. 


Tue House Committee on Louisiana Federal 
offices recommended suits against Collector Casey to re- 
cover money misappropriated. 


Cart Bgnreman, for many years leader of the 
Philharmonic and Arion Singing Societies of New York, 
died at the German Hospital on the 10th, aged 55. 


Presmwent Grant sent a message to both 
branches of Congress asking authority to call for volun- 
teers for the Indian war if a contingency should arise 


ArcuatisHoP Purcett, of Cincinnati, published 
a letter to the public saying that the Catholic bishops and 
clergy have no intention of interfering with the public 
school system. 


Surrs against the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the members of the Real Estate 
Pool Committees who voted for his incarceration wero 
instituted by Hallett Kelbourn for false imprisonment 


Freenoorer, Susquehanna, Vigil and Osage 
won the Saratoga races on the 8th, and Piccolo, Brother 
to Harry Bassett, and Arcturus, on the 10th. At the 
Lake, the Northwesterns won the four-oared race, and 
Mr. Riley the single-scull. 


Tue first of the three races between the New 
York yacht Madeleine and the Canadian yacht Countess 
of Dufferin, for the famous Queen’s Cup, was won.by 
the former on the 11th, by ten minutes; and the sec- 
ond one, on the 12th, by the same vessel, by twenty- 
seven minutes, fourteen seconds. 


Foreign. 
Tue Sultan was reported recovering rapidly. 


Sarrscuar was occupied by the Turks on the 
5th, after a stubborn fight. 


Mr. Disnakxt is to be elevated to the peerage 
with the title of Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Tue first part of Wagner's great musical drama 
was performed at Baireuth on the 18th. 


M. Duravre, President of French Council and 
Minister of Justice, was elected a life t 





GENERAL Borsnoup CANAL was inaugurated 
as President of the Republic of Hayti on the 18th ult. 


Joun Watton, the alleged forger, who was 
arrested in Paris and extradited to London, was released. 


M. Gortscuakorr, Russian Minister to Switzer- 
lund, was fired upon at Berne by a lady, but escaped 
unhurt. 


Tue Princess of Servia called for volunteers for a 
legion to bear her name, anda large number of foreigners 
responded. 

Tue French Municipal Bill passed the Senate, 
by 186 to 90, and was adopted the Deputies without 
discussion. 


Sunscriptions will be opened in Paris to a 
fund to establish a new cable between that city and 
New York. 


Discussion on the extradition question was 
postponed in the British House of Commons until the 
next Parliament. 


Turkey agreed to admit the intervention of the 
Powers in the case of Montenegro, but would not do so 
in that of Servia. 








Aw insurrection broke out in the Cilao provinces, 
; in the northern part of the Dom n can Republic, ocea- 
goned by native jealousy of Cuban emigrants. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL-BOOK. 


( N the old school-book, in its dusty nook, 

) With a tearful eye I gaze ; 

Come down, old friend, for an hour we’ll spend 
In talking of by-gone days. 

I gaze once more, as in days of yore, 

' On the task that vexed the brain; 

The lesson done, and victory won, 
And I feel I’m a child again. 


And I seem to stand with the youthful band 
In the old house on the green ; 
T hear the fun ere the school began, 
And I join in the gladsome scene, 
1 take my place, with a sober face, 
O’er the well-carved desk I bend, 
And hourly pore o’er the antique lore 
Of iby wonderful page, old friend. 


Then our cares were few, and our friends were true, 
And our griefs were rare and light; 
The world was naught (so we fondly thought) 
But a region of pure delight. 
But time has sped, and our path has led 
Through the dark and tear{u! scene ; 
And passed away are the good and gay, 
Like the old house on the green. 


But we'll sing no more of the days of yore, 
For the tear-drop dims the eye. 

Sleep on, old book, in thy dusty nook, 
As in years that have glided by. 

No guilt we trace in thy honest face, 
But a mine of gold within 

Enriched the youth, as they sought for truth, 
In the old house on the green. 








SEBASTIAN. 


By TAX AUTHOR oF ‘‘Lapy AUDLEY’s SecRET,’’ ETC. 





OHAPTER I. 


THEN Sir Jasper Lydford came home from 
the grand tour, he brought with him, 
besides a large and various collection of 
cameos, intaglios, mosaics, and other 

trumpery palmed upon him by astute foreign 
traders, two living treasures, of which he was 
justly proud. The first was Florio Benoni, his 
talian valet; the second was Sebastian, his 
favorite dog—an animal of the true St. Bernard 
breed, purchased by Sir Jasper at the hospital in 
the mountains, where he had spent a night with 
much satisfaction to himself and the monks, whose 
courtesies he had acknowledged with becoming 
liberality. 

Sir Jasper was a fourth baronet of a good old 
Somersetshire family, and the owner of a fine 
estate between Porlock and Wiveliscomb. It is 
just a century ago since he finished his stately 
perambulation of Europe in his own coach, and 
crossed from Antwerp in a clumsy old tub of a 
vessel, after four years’ slow and industrious travel. 
He was five and twenty, and had been his own 
master ever since he attained his majority; until 
which happy event he had been under the tutelage 
of two guardians and the Court of Chancery ; his 
father and mother having been swept off by a 
malignant fever at their house in Brook Street 
when Jasper was still in petticoats. Fever used 
to walk in high places in those days, as any one 
may discover who reads Horace Walpole’s letters, 
and marks how often he records the sudden deso- 
lation wrought in noble families by this fell 
—-~. 

Sir Jasper Lydford was essentially a fine gentle- 
man, and belonged to a period when fine gentle. 
men were of a somewhat loftier mold than the 
pretend to nowadays. The macaroni of Walpole’s 
time aspired to be thought a wit; he cultivated 
belles lettres, dabbled a little with art, professed 
no weariness of earth, sun and moon, but rather 
affected a kindly interest in that creation which 
lay, like the brutes round Orpheus, at his feet, 
charmed into submission by his splendid graces. 
He was liberal to lavishness ; devoted a good deal 
of his leisure to play, and lost his money with a 
superb tranquility; swore a good deal, drank 
deeply, but was never seen intoxicated ; turned 
night into day, yet contrived to exhibit himself in 
the sunshine when fashion demanded the sacrifice ; 
flattered women with the homage of a devotee, and 
broke their hearts with a gentleman-like placidity. 
‘* After me the deluge,” was his motto ; and when 
he saw the deluge coming he generally shot him- 
self or cut his throat, to the surprise of his 
friends and his valet, and the despair of his cred- 
itors, He had neither religion nor principles ; but 
he danced exquisitely, was a perfect swordsman, 
contributed dainty versicles to The Wreath or The 
Casket, and now and then wrote an essay for Zhe 
World. 

Sir Jasper Lydford had not yet develo 


; } into 
this splendid creature. 


h He was still in the bud; 
his were not yet unfolded; but he promised 
well, and Florio, his valet was training him. 
Florio was a grave person of middle age, who 
had trained more than one fine gentleman of 
the British nation. He was with Lord Minehead 
when that unfortunate nobleman blew out his 
brains at Florence in consequence of some gam- 
bling transaction ; and he had gone straight from 
his master's grave to the service of Sir Jasper 
Lydtord, who thought himself fortunate to obtain 
such a treasure. Florio had traveled all over the 
world—the polite world, that is to say—from the 
quaint old palaces of the Hague to the new-built 
splendors of St. Petersburg. He was a most 
accomplished person, spoke four languages, quoted 
Horace and Catullus, and read Machiavelli for his 
own delectation. He possessed an imperturbable 
temper, and could be sworn at with impunity, 
although so superior a person. Insult or con- 
tumely seemed hardly to touch him—as if he 
belonged to a loftier region than the fopling who 
spurned him. He was serious and silent; per- 
forming all his duties with a wondrous ease and 
precision, and seeming to take as much delight in 
arraying his master in the gorgeous and graceful 
fashion of the day as a painter feels in the picture 
that grows and glows into life and beauty on his 
canvas. 

_To Florio Benoni Sir Jasper attached himself 
with as near an approach to friendship as a fine 
gentleman could possibly feel for his paid attend- 


| ant. 





When he was laid up with ague in Venice, 
Florio nursed him, and read to him, and played 
piquet with him; when he was near death with a 
tertian fever at Vienna, Florio brought him round. 
Florio could write his letters - in a small cramped 
Italian hand, certainly, but with perfect Lae pd 
of language. Florio paid his bills, and would not 
allow him to be cheated by those Continental 
barpies who deem a young Englishman traveling 
in his own coach their especial prey. 

Yes, Sir Jasper was really attached to Florio 
Benoni; but he did not love him so well as that 
four-footed friend, Sebastian. There was a nearer 
approach to equality between the fine gentleman 
and his dog, than between the fine gentleman and 
his valet. Sebastian was Sir Jaspers playfellow 
and companion. At night he lay on the threshold 
ot the door between his master’s bedchamber and 
dressing-room, He was a brute of marvelous in- 
telligence—a huge and powerful animal, black as 
Erebus, save for a little fringe of white about his 
eyes, and one white spot at the end of his massive 
tail. Sir Jasper had a suspicion that the dog 
understood the human tongue. He was a very 
watchful beast, and his slumbers were of the 
lightest. 

There was no den of thieves, however vile, that 
Sir Jasper would have feared to enter with 
Sebastian at his heels. Not a dog to be ca- 
joled by the enemy, or to be bribed by poisonous 
meats. A dog to make burglars shake in their list 
slippers. 

Sir Jasper spent a season in London, mixed in 
the most polite society, fought a duel, entangled 
himself in two or three flirtations, but kept toler- 
ably heartwhole ; played high, and was unlucky in 
his cards. So adverse was fortune, that when the 
London season was over Sir Jasper had over- 
drawn his banking account, and was fain to post 
down to Lydford Manor to see what could be got 
in the way of renis. His estate was managed by 
a land-steward—a solicitor in a small way at 
Wiveliscomb, who lived upon this stewardship, 


| like his father before him, 


“ Florio,’ said the baronet, ‘‘we must go 
down to my place in Somersetshire, It’s a dismal 
old dungeon, I know, though I don’t remember 
much about it. I’ve not been there since I was a 
youngster.” 

Florio shrugged his shoulders and smiled with 
that gravely, courteous air of his, which imphed 
that all places were alike to him, provided they 
were but pleasing or convenient to his master. 

But in plain truth it was somewhat inconvenient 
to Benoni to be carried away thus suddenly from 
the metropolis. He, too, had lived his lite, and 
courted the blind goddess, and had his schemes, and 
speculations, and entanglements. It was awkward 
in the extreme to have his London life thus 
brought to a close—snapped short off like a thread 
cut by the fatal shears. 

Sir Jasper Lydford was a gentleman of warm 
temper and great energy-—prone to sudden impulses 
and unconsidered actions. No sooner had he made 
up his mind to go down to Somersetshire than he 
was eager to start. 

“Tell them to get post-horses for my travelin 
chariot,’ he said, while Benoni was curling an 
powdering him. “I burn to see the old place 
again, dreary as it must be by this time; and 
London is as dull as a graveyard —all the pretty 
women gone to Tunbridge or Bath.”’ 

“ Weather very warm for traveling,” insinuated 
Benoni. 

“Weather insufferable for London,’ yawned 
Sir Jasper, looking at the last number of The 
World through his eye-glass. “ Horry Walpole 
says this week’s paper is by (| esterfield ; but it is 
vastly stupid, whoever wrote it. ’ 

‘“* They say the smallpox is raging in the West 
of England; but, of course, if my lord wishes to 
revisit his chateau—” murmured Benoni, with an 
air of resignation, asif life or death was immate- 
rial to him personally. He always called Sir 
Jasper “ my lord,” and, although he could speak 
four languages, had never yet mastered the differ- 
ence between a baronetcy and a peerage. 

“Tf it is written in the book of fate that we are 
to die of the smallpox, we shall get it, wherever 
we may be. Did it not reach the French king 
upon his throne, t’other day ? You may order the 
carriage for noon, Florio, And you need take but 
little trouble about my things -—half-a-dozen waist- 
coats, and a dozen or so of cravats —the coquelicot 
suit, and the myrtle-green—the gray tiffany—per- 
haps, I may not stay above a pm The glass 
will be deadly dull, no deubt. I am only going to 
get some money. Thatcursed faro has exhausted 
my funds, and the midsummer rents ought to be 
got by this time.” 

It was only the second week in July; but Sir 
Jasper’s necessities made him eager. 

Kenoni’s looks expressed a grave interest. 

“ My lord is going to get money from his land ?” 
he —. 

“ What else dost thou suppose the earth was 
made for? We do not keep corn-fields or farm- 
yards for playthings. Land bestows a certain kind 
of distinction upon an Englishman, Benoni; but 
’tis a deuced bad investment of the fortune. If my 
father had ag Sy his capital in commerce, and 
had been lucky in his ventures, I should have 
thousands where I have hundreds. But heaven 
made me a country gentleman, and I must e’en be 
content.” 

Eleven o'clock struck before Sir Jasper left his 
dressing-room ; but Benoni had his master’s port- 
manteaus packed and the traveling chariot at the 
door upon the stroke of twelve. When Sir Jasper 
came out of the dining-room, where he had been 
sipping his chocolate and trifling with an epicurean 
breakfast, Sebastian followed close upon his mas- 
ter's heel’s, fawning upon him, and whining as if 
he Cp aoe mischief. 

_“ The faithful brute thinks I am going to leave 
him,” said Sir Jasper, patting the big blunt black 
head which had thrust itself affectionately against 
his breast. 

“My lord will not take the dog to Somerset- 
shire P’’ exclaimed Benoni, astonished. 

“Not take him? Dost thou think I’d leave a 
beast that loves me to the tender mercies of a St. 
James lodging-house? He'd be starved, or 

oisoned, or stole, perchance, before I came back. 
No; Sebastian goes with his master.”’ 
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EWSPAPER. 


CHAPTER IL. 


i ie journey into Somersetshire was long and 
fatiguing, though the road lay through a land 
full of Summer beauty. It was the great Bath 
road, famous for its danger from gentlemen of the 
Dick Turpin breed. Sir Jasper lolled in his char- 
iot, and tossed over the papers, and yawned a little 
over the last volume of fashionable poetry—the 
mildest dilution of Pope and Gay—and slept a 
good deal, and caressed Rebastian. It was fine dry 
weather, which promised well for the harvest, but 
was somewhat exhausting for humanity. Sir Jas- 
per’s tiffany suit was in nowise too cool. 

‘If I'd worn the damask, 1 should have been 
suffocated,’’ he said. 

Sebastian endured the heat and fatigue of the 
journey with an admirable patience. He stared 
out of the window, with his big tongue hanging 
languidly out of one side of his mouth, and his 
great brown eyes contemplative of the landscape. 
He slept even more than his master. He prowled 
about the yards of the fine old inns where they 
stopped to eat or sleep, and, so long as he was 
not banished from his master, seemed supremely 
happy. 

The longest journey must end at last; and, after 
lying at inns three nights and traveling for four 
long Summer days—stopping to see an old church 
or a noted mansion now and then—Sir Jasper's 
chariot drove through the gates of his own 
domain. 

The gates were opened by the lodge-keeper’s 
daughter—a tall girl, with bright chesnut hair, 
brown eyes, and a milk-white complexion. pow- 
dered with freckles. The sight of this damsel 
recalled a little bit of family history to Sir Jasper’s 
mind, Thirty years ago, his father, Sir Everard, 
had given the lodge and an acre of garden adjoin- 
ing it to a poor relation of his own—a bookish 
man, who had done well at Oxford, but nowhere 
else in the world, and had been at very low water, 
when his distant kinsman, Sir Everard Lydford, 
offered him a temporary shelter. 

‘‘There’s the lodge,” said Sir Everard. ‘ It was 
once a dower-house, but part was pulled down in 
Queen Anne’s time. There’s a good garden, and 
tis a roomy cottage even now. You can keep a 
lad to open the gates, and you may have as much 
fruit, and vegetables, and milk, and butter, and 
eggs as you like from the farm. This may serve 
while you look about you for a fresh start in life.’’ 

This humble shelter the poor scholar had ac- 
cepted gladly and gratefully. He brought a big 
chest of books and a very small trunk of clothes to 
the cottage at the gates of Lydford Manor. ‘These 
were all his earthly goods. Sir Everard’s house- 
keeper put in some old furniture which had been 
perishing in lofts and lumber-rooms, and the 
scholar, who had taste and handiness as well as 
book learning, soon dressed up and adorned his 
modest dwelling. He made it so pretty that the 
lodge was the admiration of most visitors who came 
to the Manor. But that fresh start in life which 
Sir Everard had talked of, never came. His poor 
kinsman was too happy at Lydford with his books 
and his roses to care ot doing battle with adverse 
fate. Fortune had never meant him to be rich or 
successful; but Heaven had meant him to be 
happy. Sitting in the sun on his well-cut grass- 
plot, poring over a Dutch variorum edition of his 
tavorite Horace, he envied neither king nor kaiser. 

He asked Sir Everard for permission to live and 
die there, and Sir Everard granted the boon with 
all his heart. His kinsman was modest, and asked 
for nothing more than had been offered in the first 
instance. All the servants on the estate adored 
him. They had never known so perfect a gentle- 
man. So life went on, without a ripple, for about 
ten years; and then the poor scholar fell in love, 
and asked his kinsman’s permission to marry—or, 
rather, to remain at the lodge after his marriage, 
having quite made up his mind to take a wife. 

Sir Everard said Yes, and wanted to make him 
a present of a hundred pound bank bill. But this 
the scholar refused with gentle dignity. 

“You have given me a home,” he said, “and a 
pleasant one. 1 will never impose upon your 
generosity. I earn a little money by translations 
and revisions —quite enough for my wants.” 

‘* But a wife will be different,” suggested Sir 
Everard; “she will have different notions of 
life.” 

6 My wife will be my second self, and will be 
happy in the simple life that pleases me,” answered 
Mr. Dorillon, with confidence. 

The young lady he married was the curate’s 
daughter, who had been reared on the narrowest 
means, and had one of those sweet natures 
to which worldly wealth seems but dross when 
weighed against affection. She came to the 
scholar’s cottage with as much delight as if she 
had been led home to a palace, and beautified and 
glorified his life for two short years ere envious 
death snatched her from his side. 

Dark was the gloom of the years that followed 
that bitter parting. For a little while the scholar’s 
mind went astray; then came a time of dull 
despair, a sense of aching misery—days that 
brought no comfort, nights that knew no rest. The 
pretty cottage was neglected ; the bright parasites 
that mantled its walls grew wild and overran the 
thatched roof—the roses were uncared for. But 
God is merciful, and Time is a mighty healer. 
One day Stephen Dorillon awakened to the know- 
ledge that he had a lovely and loving child yearn- 
ing for his affection. He opened his heart to this 
motheriess girl, and she became dear as her mother 
had been to him. He took comfort, and his days 
resumed their placid course ; the old flavor came 
back to the books he loved; and the gray-haired 
student, aged more by sorrow than by time, was 
able to lift his voice with Job in his affliction and 
say: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

The memory of this friendly story flashed upon 
Sir Jasper as he drove past the old half-timbered 
cottage, covered with roses and myrtle, honey- 
suckle and jasmine. The roses were cared for 
now, and made a blaze of bloom on the old rough- 
cast wall. There were bird-cages in the open 
casements—birds singing — butterflies skimming 
about in the sunny fore-court. Sebastian put his 
head out of the window and gave a joyous bark, as 
he saluted the pretty picture. 


| through the desolate rooms, 
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“Can that fine girl be old Dorillon’s daughter 
wondered Sir Jasper, putting up his glass and 
looking back at the fair vision. 

He could catch but a glimpse of the tall slim 
figure, the glowing chestnut hair, quilted petticoat, 
and tlowered chintz gown. 

This was about all that was fair or beautiful at 
Lydford Manor. The old house itself had been 


| sorely neglected, both by the guardians of Sir 


Jasper’s minority and by Sir Jasper himeelf. It 
was a solid old mansion of the first Charles’s time 
—a house in the shape of a capital E. There was 
a garden in front, and a fountain, and a dry moat 
dividing the garden from the park ; but the garden 
was grim and weedy; the gravel walks were gan- 
grened and moss-grown; the fountain had never 
played since Sir Everard's time. 

The inside of the house smelt as chill and damp 
as a family vault. Shutters had been kept shut ; 
doors opened with an awful clanging like the por- 
tals of a jail. Sir Jasper shuddered as he walked 
Benoni’s sallow com- 
plexion assumed agreenish hue. Sebastian sniffed 
in corners, and gave forth low growls, as it he 
smelt brigands and assassins behind the paneling ; 
but perhaps he only scented mice. 

The housekeeper was ancient and deat, and as 
much astonished by her lord's arrival as if Jupiter 
had dropped from the clouds, She and a brace of 
country girls were the sole inhabitants of the 
deserted old house; but even with this scanty 
establishment Benoni contrived to make things 
comfortable before nightfall. He had three of the 
lightest and pleasantest rooms got ready for his 
master as bedchamber, dressing- closet, and 
study; a suite of apartments on the first floor, 
fronting southward, and overlooking garden and 
park, The house lay in a valley, and to the left, 
yonder, above the trees, Sir Jasper could just see 
the white walls and rose-wreathed chimney-stack 
of Mr. Dorrillon’s cottage. It was a small thing, 
but it pleased him. 

He dined and slept comfortably, thanks to the 
all-accomplished Benoni, who was a cook by 
innate genius as he was a valet by profession. 
It was eoast who tried the cutlets, and tossed 
the omelet for his master’s table, and who took 
care that the linen for his master’s bed was duly 
aired. 

** What should I do without thee, my Benoni, in 
a savage place like this?” cried the sybarite, as 
he stretched himself on the best feather-bed in the 
old manor-house. ‘‘ Thou art a treasure of inge- 
nuity and excellence. And now read me Goldoni’s 
play of ‘ Pamela,’ which is so much shorter and 
more amusing than Richardson’s novel, while I 
sink into a placid slumber. Has Sebastian made 
himself comfortable ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

A rug had been spread for the St. 
the foot of his master’s four-poster. 


Bernard at 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








THE SIOUX WAR. 


OUR SKETCHES FROM GENERAL 
CROOK’S ARMY. 


Tue **Cry FOR SCALPS’’—ARRIVAL OF SHO- 
SHONE ALLIES—SHOSHONE WAR DANCE 
ON GOOsSE CREEK—CHIEF OF THE SCOUTS. 


(From our Special Correspondent in the Field. } 
Camp ON Crow CREEK, CHEYENNE, Wy. TER., 
August 2d, 1876. 

FRANK Lesiie’s ILLUstRaTED NEWSPAPER :—I 
avail myself of the services of a trusty messenger 
to send you further sketches of incidents connected 
with the present campaign, and, as I am about 
starting for the front, but a few moments can be 
spared for a letter. 

The camp on Goose Creek shows the arrival of 
the Shoshone scouts, under the leadership of 
Thomas Cosgrove and a brother-in-law of Washakie, 
June 14th. They drew up in fine military order, 
with our nation’s flag displayed, as in one long line 
they advanced into camp, their long ‘‘ war-poles * 
decorated with feathers and nodding in the breeze, 
a magnificent-looking body of men, trapped in their 
full war costumes. To the right is the cavalry 
camp, stretching up West Goose Creek; in the 
foreground. are the pack trains, the ‘‘ aparejos ”’ of 
the mules, placed in fortification style ; in the right 
middle distance lies the headquarters, while back 
of it are the lodges of the Crows. The wagon 
corral is formed in the left middle distance, backed 
by the infantry camp and Shoshone lodges, along 
the west bank of East Goose Creek. In the leit 
background looms Cloud Peak, the highest point 
in the Big Horn Mountain range. 

On the day after their arrival (15th) the Shoshone 
allies performed their war-dance at the camp on 
Goose Creek before General Crook, his officers and 
men, The young warriors formed in a ring on the 
inside around the fire, dressed in all the ‘“‘ pomp and 
circumstance of war,”’ chanting a monotonous tune, 
and keeping up a beating with their scalp-poles on 
their gun-barrels at irregular intervals. The outer 
ring of warriors were those who had participated 
in many a fight, and long been accustomed to the 
usages of war. These sung their “‘ Hi-hi-hi” ina deep 
tone, also keeping time on their gun-barrels with 
their scalp-poles. These poles are always decorated 
with feathers when they have no fresh scalps. At 
regular intervals the dance would cease with a 
grand chorus of yells, only to be taken up again 
when all had regained their breath. The festivity, 
if such it can be called, was kept up till about one 
o’clock in the morning. 

“‘Crying for Scalps’’ is another spectacle wit- 
nessed on the memorable 15th of June. A Crow 
warrior, who it appears had lost all his relatives by 
the unrelenting enmity of the Sioux, thought this 
the most fitting opportunity to say “his prayers.” 
Mounted on a fleet pony,decked out in lis war 
gear, the upper part of his face a bright scarlet, 
and the lower portion emerald green, he paraded 
from lodge to lodge appealing to the Great Spirit 
for the scalps and ponies of his enemies. Suddenly 
he ceased crying, and starting on a full gallop, made 
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for the hills, discharging his gun at every jump of 
the pony, till he was lost to view. What transpired 
in the sacred solitude whither he had taken himself 
none of us knew. 

** The Command Crossing Crazy Woman's Fork *’ 
on the 3d of June speaks for itself. Cloud Peak 
rears its snowy brow in the background. —_ 8. 


FRANK GRUARD, LEADER OF GENERAL 
CROOK'S SCOUTS. 
RANK GRUARD, the leader of General Crook’s 
scouts in the present expedition, is a native of 
Honolulu, the principal city of the Sandwich 
{slands, and passed his early life as a sailor along 
the Pacilie coast. In 1865 he settled in San Fran- 
cisco, und engaged in driving stage stock from 
California to Montana, On one of his regular trips, 
which were made solitary and alone along the 
valley of the Gallatin River, he was waylaid by a 
party of vagabond Crows, aud himself and the mail 
he carried were captured. He was taken by his 
captors several days’ journey from the mail route, 
and finally stripped and aban loned, helpless and 
naked, on Clark’s Fork of the Yellowstone. Here 
he wandered about half starved for many days, his 
only covering a piece of ragged, rotten blanket, 
and living upon frogs, berries and cactus. His 
suff-ring he describes as terrible in the extreme. 
When utterly exhausted and in despair, hopeless of 
ever again reaching civilization or succor, one 
moruing he was discovered by a roving band of 
Unkapapa Sioux, some fifty or sixty in number. 
His emaciated, helpless condition won even the 
sympathies of these savages, who at once fed and 
clothed him, and conveyed him to their village, 
which was then on the Musselshell River. Here 
he first met Sitting Bull, who at once took a 
fancy to the captive boy, supposing him to be 
a son of some strange Indian tribe further west. 
(iruard never undeceived the fierce Indian chieftain. 
Frank soon made his way to the confidence and 
affection of his new friends, and in due time was per- 
mitted to roam at will with the boys in charge of the 
pony herds. He accompanied Sitting Bull in several 
of his raids on the posts of the Upper Missouri, and 
became an expert in riding, shooting and the other 
accomplishments which go to make up the Indian. 
In the siege of Fort Pease, about a year ago, he 
succeeded in making his escape, but was recaptured 
and his life saved throug! the interference of Sitting 
Bull himself. It was not until the great council 
held at Red Cloud, last September, that Gruard 
succeeded in making a final and successful escape. 
He made his way to Fort Laramie, where he has 
been employed ever since by the Government in 
the capacity of scout and interpreter. 

Frank Gruard would pass for a full-blooded Sioux 
Indian. He is tall, broad-shouldered, long-limbed, 
an! as dark as a copper-colored full-blood. He has 
the characteristic square chin, low forehead, broad 
face and high cheek-bones of the Sioux, and eight 
or nine years’ residence among them has imbued 
him with many of the peculiarities of that noted 
tribe. Gruard has just received notice of his engage- 
ment as a special scout for General Crook, who was 
then at Cheyenne. He felt rather proud of the 
position, which insures him $10 per day. He is at 
present about twenty-four years of age, dresses in 
civilized costume, wears none of the tawdry tinsel 
decorations generally worn by the Indians, and 
makes no outward display whatever. In speaking 
of Sitting Bull and the campaign, Gruard said he 
expected a long, bitter and stubborn war before his 
adopted father would give way, and then, if whip- 
ped, the Sioux would join their brethren in the 
British possessions. Like all other froutiersmen, 
Gruard has a supreme contempttor the peace policy 
of the Government, and said the Indians laugh at 
the idea of treaty-making. 








A Curious Story. 


NOTHING which comes from the East can cause a 
great amount of astonishment or surprise, for we 
have become accustomed to all sorts of sensational 
stories from that quarter of the globe; but now and 
then we hear a tale which reminds us that the land 
of the Caliphs is yet in existence. Such a story was 
given the other day by the Courrier de France, and, 
while we cannot vouch for its accuracy, it is too 
curious a statement to be passed over without com- 
ment. The first reflection of the reader will pro- 
bably be that anything is possible in Islam. While 
that is true, we must not forget that we now have 
to do with men who made a revolution in the name 
of progress and civilization, who deposed their 
sovereign for the good of their country, and who 
claimed that their single aim was their country’s 
regeneration. We naturally look for sentiments of 
humanity in men who claim to have become imbued 
with European ideas; but, if this story be true, 
there is littl hope for regenerating the Turk, 
except with Krupp guns and breech-loading rifles. 
The correspondent of the journal in question is 
very circumstantial, going into details that wear, 
at least, an air of probability, and his letter was 
written in a special cipher. He attributes the 
murder of the Ministers to one of their col- 


leagues, acting in the interest of the Young Turkey | 


party. As startling as this may appear at 
first blush, there are no reasons for doubting the 
animus, and the view is even more probable than 
that telegraphed over Europe by the Government. 
It would have us believe that the assassin Hassan 


was instigated to do his bloody work by the Sultana | 


Validé. 

On the 4th of June, the writer says, Hussein-Avni 
Pasha had a long interview, with Sultan Mou- 
rad at Dolma-Baghtché. He was accompanied 
hy three kavas and two secretaries, The inter- 
view was interrupted at half-past one by the 
arrival of Midhat Pasha, who was accompanied by 
a tall, pale young man in the garb of a Softa, 
When the Seraskier came out, Midhat made a sign 
to the Softa and got into the carriage with Hussein- 
Avni Pasha. At ten o’clock that night the same 
Softa was seen in the vestibule of Midhat’s house, 
where the Council of Ministers was to meet. When 
passing him, the Grand-Vizier used some myste- 
rious words, in a low tone, saying Perde tchikme, or 
‘draw the curtain.’’ The Softa went out without 
a word, and was not seen again for six days, though 
his presence was much remarked in Pera. On the 
lith of June the same person reappeared at Dolma- 
Bagtehé, This time he had thrown off the student’s 
«tress, and was in the undress uniform of a captain 
in the army. Midhat introducet him to Sultan 
Mourad, who had a long interview with him, after 
which the man entered a barge with Midhat, and 
went to the latter’s house. The next morning he 
reappeared at Pera. At nine o’clock on the evening 
of the 14th, Midhat and the captain were together | 


when a dispatch came from the Sultan, and, after | 
*OCharacter | 


reading it, the Grand Vizier said: 
drawn from mother’s milk is only lost with loss of 
life.’ ‘Allah eternalize your power!’’ responded 
the captain. The nextevening the latter came for 
orders, dnd Midhat was heard to say: “ Do not let 
this be everybody’s story.’’ It was about midnight 
when Hassan entered the Ministry of War, where a 


raki, and installed himself in a small room near 
the Council Chamber. Kaisserli Pasha arrived at 
nine o’clock, Midhat and Rachid at ten, and all 
awaited the arrival of Hussein-Avni, detained by 
the Sultan. He came in near midnight, and the 
Council began. 


disgrace of this man, who was spoken of as the 
favorite of Midhat. The debate began to grow 
heated. The Grand Vizier then rose and went to 
the side door, using again the mysterious words, 
Perde (chik:me. 


palace guards. Midhat sprang to one side; Has- 
san bounded in like a tiger, sending a ball into the 
Seraskier’s head. Hussein-Avni Pasha rose once, 
and fell stone dead. The guards joined In the 
mélée, and Raschid called loudly for help; his cries 
were soon stopped with a poniard. Kaisserli Pasha 
rushed to the side of Midhat and drew his sword 
but he was speedily wounded in the shoulder and 
thigh. At the same moment Cheikri Bay, one of 
Hussein’s aide-de-camps, came in with a revolver, 
and, running up to Midhat, with an oath, fired at 
him at arm’s-length. He would have been killed 
on the spot but for the devotion of a man, who 
sprung forward at the moment and received the 
ball designed for his master. Cheikri fell with a 
wound in the back; and, of all the Ministers, Mid- 
hat alone remained standing. Giving orders to 
have the wounds of Kaisserli Pasha dressed, he 
entered his carriage and went to his palace as 
calmly as Regulus did when quitting Rome. Hoe 
paid no attention to Hassan, who, feeling sure in 
the protection of Midhat, did not seek to fly; but at 
daybreak he was arrested and taken to the Minis- 
try of War; from there he was taken to a dungeon, 
and suddenly disappeared. The next morning. his 
body was found hanging to a gibbet; but all noted 
that there was a wound in his back, and the in- 
ference left from the dispatches is, that the body 
hung was that of a dead man. And was it really 
Hassan? The correspondent in question does not 
believe that it was. He hints that one of the dead 
soldiers was hung up instead—perhaps Cheikri 
Bey himself—and that Hassan is now safe in the 
Seraglio. Such is the account given of this terrible 
tragedy, and we leave our readers to weigh it, and 
compare it with known facts. If true, we may cer- 
tainly look for darker and more terrible tragedies 
at no distant date, 


The Ethics of Suicide. 


THE philosophy of suicide, if it may be so termed, 
has especial interest for this reason, among «thers, 
that few points could be named which sv sharply 
and decisively discriminate the whole Pagan and 
Christian conceptions of virtue. For while many 
exceptions have to be made on the one side, and 
certain reservations on the other, it is correct to say, 
broadly speaking, that suicide was regarded as 
not only legitimate, but often highly meritorious, 
among the Greeks and Romans, while it has been 
from the first universally condemned among Chris- 
tians as one of the most heinous of sins. This is, of 
course, partly due to the very different views taken 
of death, and therefore of life, in the rival systems; 
but the difference runs up into another and still 
more fundamental one, as to the position and duties 
of created beings, and the true standard of goodness, 
Mr. Swinburne has forcibly hit off the Pagan idea in 
his Hymn to Proserpine, ‘‘I kneel not, neither 
adore, but, standing, look to the end.’”’ The Stoics 
represented this old Pagan idea of virtue in its 
highest form; it was teres a que rotundus, based on a 
self-complacent fiith in the perfection of human 
nature and the dignity of man, and taking no 
account of the sense of sin and need for repentance 
and pardon which lay at the root of the evangelical 
system of ethics. There was no real recognition of 
responsibility to a higher power, of the guilt of 
offending Him, and of a future judgment. What 
would be called in modern language the worldly 
code of respectability and honor, as then under- 
stood, was held synonymous with the highest virtue, 
This, of course, left room for considerable varieties 
of detail, according to individual or national 
peculiarities of feeling and opinion. And on this 
very point of suicide there was not, as we observed 
before, any complete unanimity of sentiment. Some 
of the greater thinkers of antiquity, like Pythagoras 
and Plato, rose, if not to a Christian, to a theistie 
conception of the question, and condemned it on the 
just ground that man, being placed here by the 
Deity, has no right to desert his post, as Pythagoras 
expresses it, without the leave of his commander. 
Nor was suicide very common in Greece, though 
illustrious names may be found among those who 
adopted it, including that of Zeno. But this was 
probably due rather to the native joyousness and 
exultation in life so prominent in the Hallenic 
character than to any deeper or more religious 
motive. Plutarch says that the Athenians would 
have preferred an eternity of misery to extinction. 
Even in Rome, which may be calied the classical 
home of suicides, there were many dissentient 
voices. 


Discouragement of American Art. 


WE have but few sculptors at home; but there are 
a good many American sculptors in Florence and in 
Rome, who do a thriving business there, greatly to 
the benefit of those Italian cities, merely because 
our tariff laws make it for their interest to remain 
abroad. As soon as the artistic talent of Hiram 
Powers was developed he was sent to Italy, from 
whence he never returned. Thomas Crawford was 
sent to Rome from New York, and there remained 
until his death, where William W. Story continues 
to live and work at his art. Randolph Rogers also 
went to Rome from New York, and has remained 
there; and he has been followed by Launt Thomp- 
son and many others. There are a good many 
workshops in Florence and Rome, under the charge 
of American sculptors, where large numbers of 
Italians are employed; and the work they turn 
out is sent here duty free, under the assumption of 
its being the product of American artists. If the 
same rule were to be applied to the production of 





called artistic productions, there would be no more 
calicoes or books printed in this country. The law 
which has been so effective in destroying the art of 
sculpture in this country has not been quite 80 
marked in preventing the development of the art of 
painting, because the outiay for artists’ materials is 
less; but the same discrimination in favor of the 
foreign artist exists in painting as in sculpture, 
All the materials used by the painter are subjected 
to a heavy duty, ranging from thirty-five to forty 


cate as the work of American painters come in free 


American sculptors in 


thoroughly Italianized 
American artists in those cities,as wellas in Munich, 
Paris, and London. What Congress has done thus 
far towards encouraging and protecting art is to 
make it for the interest of American artists to go to 
Europe and remain there. The marvel is that there 
should be any who find it to their interest to remain 
at home; but the number who do is very small and 
steadily growing smaller. 


Royal Property in New York. 


AN exchange says: ‘‘Several of the most ex- 


and in Wall Street are owned by the Empress 





dczen guards were indulging in an extra ration of 


calicoes and printed hooks that is applied to the so- | There are none of the wild extravagant excesses then | 


pensive buildings in Broadway, in Broad Street, | 
| culated to strike a healthy terror into the minds of 


FRANK LESLIF’S TLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The first thing brought up was the question of | 
Lia-Rey, Hussein insisting strenuously upon the | 


He raised the curtain, indeed, and | 
disclosed Hassan surrounded by a dozen /uvas, or | 


| 





per cent.; but foreign paintings are admitted ata | 
duty of ten per cent., while those that have a certifi- | 


of any duty. So, while there are communities of | 


Florence and Rome, there are also communities of | 


| made for one of the Paris museums. 
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of $65,000. When the Duke of Nassau, one of the 

dispossessed German princes of 1866, was here in 

1868, he purchased tenements in Allen Street, that 

to-day are nominally owned by German notaries 
public, and that yield him twelve per cent. on the 
capital invested. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- | 
Schwerin, Frederick Francis II., is the owner of 
lots and houses in Elm Street. Queen Victoria owns 
considerable real estate in Broadway, which stands 
in the name of an Englishman. The King of Sweden 
owns $500,000 worth of real estate in New York; and 
the Grand Duke Alexis owns a hotel in Broadway, | 
King Bomba bought six houses in Greenwich Street | 
in 1852; and they are held by Italians, for his son | 
Francis II.’’ | 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

Explosion on the British Ironclad 

* Thunderer.” 


The British navy has encountered a terrible catastrophe 
in an explosion which occurred, July 14th, on board 
H. M.S. Thunderer, the sister-ship, to the Devastation. 
She had steamed out from Portsmouth to try her speed 
on the measured mile, and the stokers, of whom tiere 
were 130 on board, and of whom thirty were actually in 
the stoke-hole at work on the furnaees, were getting up 
steam, when a great explosion of steam occurred, which 
blew out the end of one of the boilers, and scalded fifteen 
per-ons to death ov the spot. Nineteon more died the 
same day. Forty-cue deatlis took place, mostly after great 
suffering, and thirty-six more were more or less seriously 
injured, making a liet of casualties of seventy seven in 
all. 





The Bravo Mystery in London, 


A prosperous young London barrister, named Bravo, 
recently married a wealthy widow, and, to all outward 
appearance, lived happily with his wife. But one day, 
only a few months after the marriage, he went out to 
the West End with his wife. She left him and went 
away to their beautiful suburban retreat at Balham. | 
He followed a few hours afterwards ; left his companion ! 
aud best of friends at the Victoria Station; arrived at his 
residence, went out for a ride ; came home, dined with 
his wife and lady companion ; within an hour after 
dinner was taken fatally ill, and died, undoubtedly of 
antimonial poison ; but, according to his own dying 
declaration, not poisoned knowingly by himself. The | 
mystery has, for the second time, been carefully investt- 
gated by a coroner, with an exceptionally intelligent 
jury, but without attaining to any satisfactory result 





The Turkish Insurrection, 


The lower clusses of both races and religions in Con- 
stantinople have been in a very excited state during the 
last few weeks, continually provoked by fresh rumors of 
insurrection, foreign interference, and wars of conquest 
or deliverance On June 26th there was a quarrel 
between a Turkish * hamal "' or porter, and an Armenian, 
which oceasioned the interference of the pol.ce. They 
took the Armenian into custody, but left the Mussuliman 
free. This did not seem fair to tte bystanders, whose 
exclamations called together a mob o! people; and, as 
the zaptichs persisted in their mode of dealing with the 
case, there was a forcible rescue, leading toa grand street 
battle The Turkish women in the neighboring houses 
took part in the tight by throwing stones from the 
windows, one of which missiles killed a Greek priest, 
and three other persons were killed before the fray was 
stopped by the arrival of a troop of soldiers. We also 
give in this issue a view of Fort Elizabeth, on the Danu- 
bian frontier of Servia, which presents a fine illustration 
of the picturesque scenery of that belligerent region. The 
treatment which the captured inhabitants receive at the 
hands of their conquerors is, it is to be feared, brutal on 
both sides, and our picture of the Circassians driving 
Bulgariau prisoners into slavery might doubtless be 
reversed as to the parties without violating the probable 
truth, 

A Singular Railroad Accident in 
Australia. 


Ou the night of May 2d, the night-train on the Tas- 
maniav Main Line Railway ran into a ‘‘ mob”’ of horses 
and killed three. The scene is vividly drawn and en- 
graved, and, as may be imagined, it contains powerful 
elements of the picturesque. There is the hurried start 
of the stray horses as the noise of the train breaks on 
their drowsy ears, possibly petrifying them with terror; 
their fright as the thundering iron monster, with its 
glaring lights and furnace-glow, rushes towards them; 
their wild plunge into flight, which is fatally sure to be 
along the track on which the engine is advancing; the 
efforts of the driver to check the train; and the straining 
endeavors of the horses to outstrip its speed, till, at the 
last, it crashes in amongst them, throwing them dead or 
maimed to the right and left, or cutting them to pieces 
beneath its iron wheels. 


A New Australian Gold Field. 


A new gold digging bas been discovered at Opossum 
Hill, Australia, about sixty miles from Melbourne, which 


| those made after the 20th inst. will 





is attracting considerable attention from the colonists. 
The “ rush,’? which is the local idiom for a new digging, 
presents, as seen in the engraving, many of the aspects 
familiar in the diggings of olden times. The view isalmost 
exactly simiiar, save that paling and shingle shanties 
take the place of the universal tents of early days. Ata 
new rush, the main strect is like all other main strects, 
a few shanties and stores irregularly strewn along the | 
sides of a random-looking road, on the sides of which, ; 
and sometimes in the middle of which, shafts are being | 
sunk. Some of the stores possess a counter, to which | 
a square bottle of gin, balf a dozen tumblers, and a jug 

of water of the color and almost the consistency of pea- | 
soup, impart a sociable and attractive look. Now and | 
then some diggers, just arrived, trudge along the street | 
on the lookout for a place to stop at, and now and then 
one or two who have ‘struck it heavy ’’ pass by in a | 
state of high exhilaration, artificially aided by mixtures | 
of the gin and pea-soup-looking water. All this is much | 


quieter than it was at a new rush twenty years ago. 


quite common, which is no doubt attributable to the | 
fact.that gold is not so plentifully obtained. | 








‘* WHEREVER I go,” said an elderly traveler, the 
other day, “I find men wearing out their old 
clothes and hats; but the ladies, almost without 
exception, have brand-new and expensive dresses,"’ 


| 
| 
VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. | 


THE following cheerful watering-place item ap- 
peared recently in the Boston Globe : “ Mr. George W. | 
Townsend, submarine and diver contractor, is 
meeting with great success in recovering the bodies H 
of drowned persons. He has a large corps of divers | 
always in readiness, and seldom fails in restoring | 
bodies to their friends. Office,’’ ete. } 


A CURIOUS purchase is said to have recently been | 
It is a con- 

fessional of old Florentine carving. Besides the 

marvelous work in the panels, it is surmounted by | 
the head of the Saviour, which, on touching a | 
spring, disappears and gives place to a diabolical 
visage with horns and tongue of fire, well cal- | 


Eugénie, who derives from them, every year, a rent penitents, 


CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
—Tue Exhibition is three months old. 


—No advertising circulars or posters are per- 
mitted to be distributed or posted upon the Grounds. 

—TueE total admissions during the first half of 
the Exhibition were 2,866,936, and the total cash 
receipts $957,830. 50. 


—A PuttapvEtpura jewelers’ exhibit comprises 
a case about as large as a coffin, containing nearly 
$125,000 worth of ornaments set with precious stones 
and pearls. 

—Many of the best mechanics and operatives 
at the Exhibition say that they become nervous and 
cannot do themselves justice in their work when watched 


by a crowd. 


--ALTHOUGH the entries for the international 
dog-show will remain open until the Ist of September, 
not be Included in 
the official catalogue. } 

-—Ir is believed in the agricultural circles of 
the Exhibition that the display of sheep at the Inter. 
national Live-stock show will be the most extens re, 


| thorough and attractive ever made at any world’s fatr 


—Tuer miserable luck makes some of the 
gewgaw-vending Turks and Arabs at the Exhibition 
wish they had staid in Germany or west of the Missis- 
sippi, where they and their {fathers before them were 
born and bred. 

~The 120 Chinese youths who are being edu- 
cated at Hartford, Conn., under the charge of Professor 
Northrup, and at the expense of the Chinese Govern. 
ment, are to visit Philadelphia on the 21st inst., and 
devote a week to the Exhibition. 

—The opening of the Exhibition at nizht —say 
until nine or ten o’clock—is in serious contemplation 
by the Executive Committee. This would enable 
thousands to see the exhibition who are debarred from 
doing so by the closing of the gates on Sunday. 


—Tuxe Cincinnati Light Guards marched all 
the way from Cincinnati to the Exhib tion, unprovided 
with sufficient funds for expenses. After undergoinz 
the first stages of starvation, the Pennsylvania Rall 
road wuthorities gave them free passes home, and 
thither they went. 

Tue latest fever among youthful visitors 
from a distance is to congregate around the letter-presses 
in Machinery Hall and have letters to the folks at home 


| printed on Centennial paper, and put iuto Centennial 


The 
Post 


envelopes, upon which the address js also printed. 
missive is then mailed through the Centennial 
Office. 

--ARRANGEMENTS are being made for greatly 
reduced transportation rates for the 25,000 Connecti- 
cutters that are expected to be at the Exhibition on the 
6th and 7th of next month. The Connecticut Militia are 
to be reviewed on the Grounds by Governor Ingersoll on 
the 6th, and the visitors will be met by the Governor at 
the Centennial Cottage next day. 


—A rvuLB of the Exhibition forbids the admis- 
sion to the Grounds of all vehicles except those bring'ng 
necessary supplies. The British, Japanese, Spanish, and 
other Foreign Commissioners; Mr. John Welsh, President 
of the Board of Finance; the physicians in the Medical 
Department; Magistrate Clark, whose court is on the 
grounds; Mrs. McHenry, Matron of the Lincoln Enstitute; 
Mrs. Gillespie and Mrs. Cohen, of the Women's Executive 
Committee, und others, are, however, furnished with 
special passes to enter the Grounds in carriages. 





CONGRESSIONAL, 
ForTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, August 6th.—Senate—The Committee on 
Conference on the Harbor and River Bill reported 
thit they had agreed....House joint resolution in 
reference to the burial of the remains of the officers 
and men sunk in the Tecumseh. at Mobile, during the 
war, was passed....House Bill making appropriation 
for payment of claims reporte! allowed by the 
Southern Claims Commission taken up and passed, 
oowes Consideration of resolution to print 10.000 
extra copies of the l'resident’s Message on the Ham- 
burgh massacre resumed, Hovusg—No business of 
any importance was transacted. 


Tvespay, August 7th.—SenaTE—Bill to establish 
Territory of Pembina, in northern part of Dakota, 
passaed..... Hamburgh resolution again «debated. 
...eHonge c oneurre.t resolution to appoint special 
committee on condition of gold and silver placed 
on calendar. Hovse—Mr. Hal) made a long speech 
on the cendition of politics, and several mem- 
bers replied....An Amendment to the Constitution 
for what is known as the Blaine School Amendment 
was introduced by Mr. Lawrence, 


Wepnespay, August 8th,—Srnate — Conference 
Committee on Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
Appropriation Bill reported their inability to agree. 
....Further cebate was had on the Hamburgh reso- 
lution. Hovse—Bill to permit the Pacific Mail S:eam- 
ship Company to carry the mails on their new iron 
vessels pas-ed with amendments....Bill granting 
pension 0! $30 per month to widow of Captain Yates, 
killed by the Indians, passed... .The political situation 
was again debated. Mr. Hoar leading....Resotution 
adopted instructing the House Committee on Conler- 
ence on the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Ap- 
propriation Bill to recede from the point of disagree- 
ment with Senate Committee, and the old Committee 
was reappointed, 

Trurspay, August 10th.—Senate—Political debate 
on Hamburgh Bill continued....The Conference re- 
port on River and Harbor Bill received, debated and 
agreed to. Hovse.—Committee on Expeniitures in 
the Navy Department submitted a majority repors 
and offered a resolution that Mr. Hanscom, Chief of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repairs, should be 
removed from office, being unworthy and incompeient 
to hold that position. Pending aetion, the Conf rence 
report on the Harbor and River Bill was pre ented 
and agreed to. 


Frinay, August 1lth.—Senate—An amendment to 
the Postal ry why Boge Bill providing ‘or the con- 
tinuance of the fast mail trains was agreed to.... 
An amendment to a Bill to restore the Banking 
privileze was agreed to....Joint resolution proposing 
an Amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the 
appropriation of money for sectarian purposes taken 
up. Hovsr -A Bill to increase the number of Indian 
scouts to 1,000 was taken ‘rom the table and passed. 
..«-Resolution authorizing Military Commi.tee to 
investigate management of the Soldiers’ Homes, a ter 
heated vebate, was adopted....Committee on Foreign 
Affairs submitted a report on the Venezuela Claims 
with a resolution requesting the President to with- 
hold further demands on the Government of Vene- 
znela, and directing its Secretary of State to suspen 
all further payment of claims until March 4th, 1877, 
and the resolution was passed....Resolution fixing 
Monday, August 14th, as day of adjournment, was 
agreed to. 

SavurDay, August 12th,--Senare—Consideration 
of Bill to carry into effect the Hawaiian Treaty re- 
sumed....The proposed Ame dment to the Constitn- 
tion to prohibit appropriation of money for sectarian 
purposes was read a third time and placed on the 
calendar. Hovse—Report of Committee on the 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial Approp iation 
Bill was presented and adopted ; and report of Con- 
ference Committee on the Diplomatte and Consu'ey 
Bill agreed to. 
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THE SHOSHONES BELONGING TO GENERAL CROOK’S COLUMN PERFORMING A WAR-DANCE AT THE CAMP ON GOOSE CREEK, JUNE 15Ta. 
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ARRIVAL OF SHOSHONE INDIANS AT TIE CAMP ON THE FAST AND WEST FORKS OF GOOSE CREEK, JUNE 14TH. 
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LOVE A LA MODE. | 


OVE her? Yes, of course I did; 
 e Idolized her, and all that; 
Adored the flush upon her cheek, 

Worshiped the roses in her hat. 


And she? I used to think she did; 
That talk about an empty heart, 
And sympathy will fix a man 
Oh, yes, of course, we had to part, 


She didn't think I cared for her; 
She'd only liked me as a friend; 

Indeed, she wasn't worth my love — 
I'd be much happier in the end 


She’d never inarry, that she knew— 
Oh, yes, I swallowed all ber talk- 
She's fiancée, I hear, to Smith; 
He made a million out of pork. | 





Ah, well, my boy, these things cut deep; ' 
She broke my heart to suit her play, | 

Aud Jove! what pretty girl is that 
Just going in across the way ’ 








A Girl’s Vengeance. 


Etta W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER XXI.—(CONTINUED).—AT LAST. 


Author or “Tae Story or a Birts,” ‘‘ Tak TaNnKaRD 
or Benepiere,”’ ‘Tae Birtumark,” Ero, 
(JV\HE next day was the Sabbath, and Dolly 
[' went to worship with the household of 

Hazel Hall in the old stone church at 
Hazelcroft. The party was late, and as she 
followed Mrs. Hazelwood into her tall green 
baize lined pew, she looked and saw another 
near the chancel which held her gaze like a spell. 
It was walled high about, softly cushioned, and dis- 
tinguished by hereditary tablets and escutcheons on 
the inclosed stonepillar. In it were seated four | 
ersons—-Lord Basil Dane and Captain Clive, Lady | 
Yane and the Honorable Miss Dawlish. A curious | 
thrill went over Dolly. Yes, it was her ladyship, 
dressed in dead rich black, with a scarlet velvet 
prayer-book in her hand, and her black handsome 
eves fixed on the painted Christ of the chancel- 
window. Miss Dawlish sat heside her like a piece 
of wax-work, radiant in pearl-gray silk, aud a 
Paris hat with pink feathers. She glanced up 
curiously as the Hazelwoods entered; but her lady- 
ship did not deign them so much as a glance. With 
a cold, disdainful face she gazed straight up at that 
painted win low. In vain Dolly stared over at her. 
if Lady Dane had seen the party, she refused to 
notice them in the least. 

That was a trying hour for Dolly. She seemed | 
stifling. So near that woman, and yet not able to 
speak to her! Kneeling so near her in God's house, 
with such hatred in her heart -it was terrible! 
Guy Hazelwool turned the leaves of her prayer- 
book for her, and Dolly went through her responses 
mechanically, listened to the rector's sermon with- 
out hearing it, and was glad—unutterably glad, 
when the party arose to move out. One involun- 
tary glance she cast at the Dane pew. Ter eyes 
met, not her ladyship’s, but Lord Basil’s, e 
flushed eagerly. She gave him a cold nod, and 
glided off down the aisle paved with the ancient 
gravestones of those who slept in the vaults of 
Hazeleroft Church. But before Dolly reached the 
door Captain Clive was beside her. He thrust a 
bit of paper into the hand which hung at her side. 

“ Lady Dane bid me ag you this,’’ he whispered. 

Dolly slipped it into her prayer-book. A moment 
after she was in the carriage, riding back to Hazel 
Hall. : 

That mile to the manor-house gates seemed in- 
terminable. She ran to her own chamber, and 
without removing hat or mantle, flung herself into 
a chair, took the letter from. her prayer-book, 
opened it, and read these words : 





“ You wish to see me—for what reason I am at 
a loss to imagine. Nevertheless, I will give you an 
eee. To-morrow from ten to eleven, A.M., 
T shall walk alone in my garden at the Priory. You 
will find a servant at the gate-house to conduct you 
to it. If you have anything of importance to say 
to me, you can meet me there. Lapy Dane.” 


Dolly read this message again, and yet again. So 
this was the tone which her ladyship took with her ! 


She brought the old yellow letter wherein Ruth | 


Carew avowed her elopement with Hetty Hazel- 
wood’s husband, and compared the two closely and 
carefully. In spite of the twenty-one years betwixt 
the dates, Dolly saw beyond a doubt that the same 

rson had written both. The formation of the 
etters was the same in each, the signatures, though 
so different, betrayed the same hand. And in this 
eold, scornful — ay, contemptuous — way, Ruth 
Carew granted Netty Hazelwood’s danghter an in- 
terview! Dolly set her teeth. 

“ Well, let us see what will happen to-morrow!” 
she said, 

The remainder of the day was dreary and tedious 
enough. Outside, the rain fell heavily. That 
fat, ridiculous Lady Evelyn monopolized Guy Hazel- 
wood, and everybody else seemed dull and out of 
spirits. Dolly missed Sir Philip's devoted atten- 
tions, and, as night fell, and the storm increased, 
she stole off to the library, deserted by all the 
other guests, and selecting some favorite books 
from the shelves, sat down by herself to read. 

Wax-lights shone in the candelabra, a fire 
burned in the low steel grate under the maroon- 
velvet covered mantle-piece. Dolly, ensconced in 
a luxurious pouf, with a fan betwixt her face and 
the glow, and her feet on a tapestried fender- 
stool, was just opening her books, when the face of 
Guy Hazelwood appeared at the door. 

“Ts it possible for me to find refuge here for a 
few moments f’’ he said, dismally. “ I have listened 
so lorig to Lady Evelyn’s drivel, that I feel as if 
my brain was going.” 

Dolly pointed to another yous on the opposite 
side of the fire. 

“« Sit down, if you like,’’ she said with a wicked 
smile, “ but you will hear her ladyship at the door 
in five minutes. She follows you about like an 


| expressively. 
, of me, it seems. 


| in Cornwall some years since, for which I sincerely 


| of his uncle.” 


/ radiant in dinner toilet, stepped into the room. 


He shrugged his shoulders as he took the seat. 

“Thank heaven! As there is an end to all | 
earthly things, we may reasonably expect that 
Lady Evelyn's visit will some time come to a ter- 
mination. I have just been to ask for the patient 
above-stairs, Dolly.” 

She lifted her brown eyes. 

“Which patient ?” 

** Sarah meme I am glad to hear that she | 
still continues to improve.” 

“And Mrs. Hazelwood’s sick friend !’’ said Dolly | 
artfully, ‘ how is she ?” 

The feminine pronoun was a little snare in which | 
she hoped to catch, at least, some information re- 
specting the sex of that mysterious person in the 
south wing; but Guy avoided it warily. 

“My mother’s friend is doing well,’ was his 
brief, quiet answer. 

There was a pause. 

‘Has the London detective yet found any clue 
to the would-be assassin of our féfe night ?” asked 
Dolly. 

“ Unfortunately—no. The man and his motive 
are still a mystery to me.” 

She sat gazing thoughtfully into the tire, with 
her chin on her hand and her book slipping down 
her knee. 

“ Perhaps I ought to have told you,” she said, 
“of a tramp that I met in the park more than a | 
week avo. Since the attempt on your life | have 
thought about him a great deal. He was a villain- 
ous-looking fellow.” 

Guy gave a start. 

“ Describe him,” he said. 

“Short, thick-set, with a Jewish nose, and a 
scar on his left cheek—very stealthy in look and 
movement.” 

Guy started up in his chair. 

‘‘Is it possible ?” he cried. “ I ought to recog- 
nize that portrait! Why, I thought the fellow 
was hanged or transported long ago. Where was 
he—what did he say to you :” 

In a few words Doily described her meeting 
with the man. On one point only she remained 
silent, and that was the errand which led her that 
day to the park. 

Guy listened in silence, shrugging his shoulders 





** You know the person, then ¢”’ said Dolly, 

A shadow flitted across his careless, blonde face, 

“ Yes; he is an old foe, whose enmity I incurred 
long ago, and who has not let time conquer his hatred 
He committed a shocking murder 


hoped he was well hanged He owes me a grudge, 
and he will never forget it, I dare say, so long as 
there is breath left in his body. I must put the 
London detective on his track at once. The 
scoundrel has never been punished for the murder 


Dolly’s brown eyes opened wide. 

‘¢ Who is he ” she said, “ and what is his grudge 
against you ?”’ 

Was it her fancy, or did Guy Hazelwood’s face 
grow stern and pale in the wax-lights ? 

“ His name is Murty Dobbin,” he answered, in 
a hard, queer voice. “ He was born a Cornish yeo- 
man, though by profession he is simply a black- 
guard. He hates me, the villain! because I took 
from him the woman he wished to marry.” 

Dolly sat like one petrified. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

““T robbed him of the girl whom he was trying 
to make his wife by force, and married her my- 
self,’’ said Guy Hazelwood, leaning on the mantel, 
and gazing straight down into the fire. ‘It is a 
miserable story, Dorothy—God forbid that I should 
call it out of its grave to-night! I married her; 
the Divorce Court freed me from her a few years 
after, and later yet—she died !” 

Deep silence. Only the rain clattered against 
the library window, and the fire snapped in the 
low steel grate. 

‘*How strange!” said Dolly, as soon as she 
could command her voice. “I did not dream that 
you were ever married, Cousin Guy! Is the fact 

nown—here, among your guests, 1 mean ?” 

“Yes; but out of consideration for me it is not 
spoken of, Do'ly.” 

She put out her hand involuntarily. He took it 
—pressed it close; but with a strange pallor on 
his face,a strange gleam in his blue eyes—those 
eyes which alone had power to stir Dolly Hazel- 
wood’s blood. Under the ashes of Guy's. dark, 
sorrowful past, lurid coals still smoldered. 

‘*] suppose I may not ask you about her?’ 
nemast Dolly, burning with curiosity. ‘ Not 
even her name ?” 

He seemed struggling with some deep agi- 
tation. 

“Her name was Jacquita. She had Spanish 
blood in her, and she was a wild, splendid creature, 
who might have been subdued by kindness and for- 
bearance, neither of which she received in any very 

reat measure from her husband. She is dead-— 
et her rest in peace. God forgive me! I was 
more to be blamed than she for the misery of our 
lives, for she was little more than a child.” 

Dolly looked at him with steady, searching eyes. 
Had he loved his low-born wife—for such she was, 
the girl knew, otherwise he would not have carried 
her off trom a Cornish yeoman? Divorced and 
dead—what a dreary fate! A pange of genuine 

ity for the unknown, unfortunate Jacquita thrilled 
Dolly. She was about to speak again, when the 
library door opened, and Lady Evelyn Radstock, 


Her ladyship started back with a jealous, redden- 
ing face at sight of the pair by the fire. She 
already began to regard the American girl as a 
dangerous rival. 

Oh,” she cried, suspiciously, “IT am de trop I 


“Not at all, dear Lady Evelyn,’’ answered 
Dolly, with a feigned yawn; “you may take my 
place. 1 have a headache, and am going to bed. I 
assured Cousin Guy but a moment ago that you 
would soon appear; and, with a wicked smile 
Dolly dawdled out of the library. 

The sun was shining in a cloudless sky when she 
went down to breakfast the next morning. Beside 
her plate lay a letter—a square yellow envelope, 


| the top of the waking park. 


shore. Dolly broke the seal eagerly. The letter 
was full of Sea View gossip—all the births, mar- 
riages and deaths—the “ matching, hatching, and 
dispatching ’’ which had occurred in the town since 
Dolly’s departure were faithfully chronicled therein. | 

‘“‘T miss you more than I can tell, Dolly,” wrote 
Aunt Prue, and here the words looked blurred and 
indistinct, as if tears had fallen on them. ‘‘ Since 
you went away nothing has seemed to me just as it 
did before. Some things have changed in reality— | 
Cuckoo North, the little lame girl who was fond of | 
you, died yesterday of scarlet fever—sick only | 
twenty-four hours, and all that Doctor Stephen and | 
his kind could do, availed nothing. He was very | 
fond of his sister, as you know, and he is dreadfully | 
cast down by her loss. 

* ] suppose you are happy with your grand new 
friends, Dolly. Be sure that no good fortune can 
befall the child of my niece Hetty, which I shall 
not rejoice in; but this I say to you again—put 
not your faith in a Hazelwood, nor pin your trust 
to one of your father’s people!” 

Dolly folded up her letter gravely. How far 
removed she now seemed trom that little world at 
Sea View! Poor Cuckoo! She was sorry for the 
child’s death—sorry tor Doctor Stephen’s woe — 
truly, unaffectedly sorry. She caught Guy Hazel- | 
wood’s questioning eyes, and said briefly, “ A letter | 

| 


from America - Noctor North’s sister is dead.”’ 
Then she went through the form of breakfast, and 
as soon as it was over, Mrs. Hazelwood and her son } 
went off to prepare messages of condolence for | 
Stephen North, and Dolly slipped away unheeded | 
to her own room. | 

She put on her outer garments, tied her Gains- 
borough hat over her rich red hair, drew on her 
pearl-tinted gloves, and descending the grand stair- 
case unobserved, walked swiftly away down the 
long avenue, and out into the open road. 

The day was perfect. The hedge-rows glittered | 

with last night’s rain, the speckled lark was sing- | 
ing over the Summer meadows. Yew trees bor- 
dered the highway, and under their shadow Dolly 
went on till the high ivied wall of the Priory came 
in sight, and its red towers appeared rising over | 
The ecouchant lions 
of the entrance-gate confronted her—the gate it- | 
self was open—she passed through and saw a 
footman in livery advancing from the square gate- 
house. 
‘“ This way, miss,” he said, and turned from the 
main avenue into a secluded lime walk. Following 
its cool dark windings for many minutes,he brought 
Dolly to a retired portion of the grounds, and to a 
little garden hidden from the house by gigantic 
beech trees, and as silent and lonely evidently as 
a desert oasis. Narrow paths led away here and 
there through thickets of flowers. In the centre 
of the place gleamed a bit of ornamental water, 
fringed with willows and ferns, and by its brink, 
in a twisted garden chair, sat Lady Dane, throwing 
crumbs to the swans that were sailing about the 
placid surface, with feathers ruffled like the petals 
of the flowers. Her ladyship was in black from 
head to foot. Her vail was down, and she wore a 
loose wrap thrown carelessly about her shoulders, 
She paid no heed to the approaching pair till they 
stood close beside her by the brink of the water. 
Then she flung her last crumbs to the swans, arose 
and looked at her footman. 

“ You may go now, Nixon,” she said. 

Nixon vanished. Lady Dane took a step tor- 
ward, and confronted her visitor. Ruth Carew and 
Hetty Hazelwood’s daughter stood face to face at 
last. 


| 


| 





| 





CHAPTER XXII.—LOVE AND DEATH. 


A SNORT, a clatter,a shriek, and along the sandy 
street of Sea View a pair of runaway horses, 
attached to a light carriage, came flying, like an 
incarnate whirlwind. 

The reins were trailing under the heels of the 
frightened creatures, and a few rods back,-at the 
nearest corner, lay the colored ccachman, prostrate 
and stunned in the dust of the road. Two ladies 
still remained in the vehicle, clinging to each other 
in mortal terror. 

“Oh, Mrs. Fanning,’’ gasped Myra Nugent, “are 
we going to be killed ?” 
‘God only knows!’ sobbed Mrs. Fanning, and 
at that moment the horses made a sudden plunge 
and brought up against a fence. The pole ot the 
carriage snapped, and the occupants were thrown 
violently out -- the elder into the gutter, the 
younger against a neighboring stone gate-post. 
With the wreck of the vehicle at their heels the 
animals fled wildly on down the streets. 

The first to reach the fallen ladies was Doctor 
Stephen North, who had witnessed the catastrophe 
from the piazza of the Sea View House. He 
snatched up the frail, silken-draped body of Myra 
Nugent, and his heart sank as ‘ looked at her. 
Never under the coffin-lid would her face be 
whiter. The ghastly impress of mortal injury was 
upon it. He p'aced his hand on her heart. A 
faint, almost imperceptible, pulse alone told him 
that she lived. 

“God help her!" thought Stephen North. “I 
fear that this is the end of all!’’ 

The hotel was close at hand. Thither the un- 
fortunate girl was carried. Mrs. Fanning, who 
had sustained no injuries beyond a few bruises, 
wrung her hands in abject fright. 

‘Oh, Doctor North,’ she cried, as the two stood 
together in Myra Nugent’s luxurious chamber, 
looking down upon her as she lay stretched out on 
her white bed, ‘: can she-—will she live ?”’ 

Doctor North shook his head. He had grown 
haggard and cure-worn since Cuckoo's death; his 
face was thinner and infinitely sadder than of 
old. 

‘*T cannot say,’ he answered. ‘‘She is hurt in- 
ternally, I fear. It would be well to telegraph to 
Boston for another physician.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Fanning, firmly; “ if you can- 
not save her,no onecan. If Myra could speak, she 


| her property weeks ago. 


| me, Doctor North.” 


surveyed her with an infinite pity swelling in his 
heart. He had tried so hard and so long to save 
her, and this was the end of it all! 

“Don’t leave her, Doctor North,’ entreated 
Mrs. Fanning. “ If she comes to hersel!, let her find 
you here.” 

He was more troubled than he eared to show. 

“ T will not leave her,’ he answered, “ though I 
fear — greatly tear that little can be done for her in 
any way. If she has relatives or friends, Mrs. 
Fanning, you should summon them at once.’’ 

‘* She has no relatives save some far-off cousins, 
for whom she cares nothing, and no friends that 
she would wish to see now. She is past twenty- 
one, you know—she entered into full possession of 
Iler will is made, and 
all her earthly affairs, 1 think, settled.” 

The two sat down in that darkened room to 
await the decision of Fate. ‘The moments dragged 
wearily on into hours, and still there was no change 
in the patient. The purple and gold «f sunset 
flushed the calm sea, and streamed across tlic 
muffled windows of the room. Darkness ill. 
Then, of a sudden, Doctor North saw the trans- 


| parent hands upon the counterpane stir slightly, 
| Myra Nugent's pale lids trembled—she opened he: 


eves. 
” They were close around her in a moment — nurse, 
Ae gpa and her devoted chaperon; but her con- 
used gaze wandered away from the other faces, 
and became fixed upon Stephen North. 

“T am going to die—am 1 not ?” she murmured, 
feebly. 

He hesitated, but only for a moment. 

“My poor child, can you bear to hear the 
truth ?”’ 

“Yes, yes! I want to hear it—don’t deceive 

“T will not. You are badly hurt. 
cannot live till morning.” 

She lay voiceless and motionless for a space, then 
she looked up brightly, 

* Send the others away, 
speak to you alone.”’ 

The nurse and Mrs, Fanning stepped into an 
adjoining room, and Doctor North was left alone 
with his patient. Her face was more like that ot 
a galvanized corpse than of a living, breathing 
woman as she held out to him her frail hand. 

“ Do you wish for anything, my poor child f” he 
said, tenderly and pitifully. 

“Oh, yes!” groaned Myra Nugent; “if I could 
only tell you!” 

** You must—you can,” he urged. ‘Speak freely. 
Is it something which you wish of ime?” 

The great,sad tears rose and overspread her hol- 
low eyes. 

“Yes, yes! But you will think me bold, and 
forward, and unmaidenly, if I say it.”’ 

“JT will think you nothing of the kind,’ he 
answered, ina troubled voice. ‘* Every human heart 
should have the privilege of making its last re- 
quests known.” 

She kept that hungry gaze of hers fastened on 
his face. 

‘“*T shall be dead by morning-light,” she ‘said. 
‘Tn spite of my money, and the things that money 
brings, I have never known much pleasure in the 
world, Doctor North. And now I would like to be 
happy once—just once—really and truly, before 1 
die.” 


I fear you 


” 


she said. ‘1 want to 


She looked up at him piteously and appealingly. 
Her small weak fingers closed about his own, and 
held .them in a desperate, despairing way. He 
bent over her. His own face was pale and very 
grave. 

** Myra, do you wish to be my wife—vw// you be 
my wile, poor child, for the few hours that are left 
to you?” 

A flash of unutterable joy lit her hollow eyes. 
He had saved her from speaking the hard, hard 
words. Her thin, jeweled fingers pressed his strong 
hand gratefully. 

‘Oh, so gladly!’ she murmured. “ You are kind 
—most kind! Ido wish it. It cannot harm you, 
and it will make me content to die.’ ‘ 

Love unutterable looked up at him trom her 
small, pinched face. For months her hopeless pas- 
sion for him had been an inward fever, preying on 
her very vitals. Doctor North stengeted for an 
instant with himself, then stooped again, and 
kissed her forehead. 

“1 know the pastor of this parish,” he said 
gently. ‘I will goand-find him at once. Every- 
thing shall be made ready within the hour. Now 
let me call Mrs. Fanning and the nurse, to remain 
with you till 1 come back.” 

She nodded, with a radiant, transfigured face. 
To this girl, starved in the midst of plenty, it 
seemed an infinitely great thing to have her heart's 
desire, cven at her death-hour. As Mrs. Fanning 
—m, Stephen North stepped forward to meet 

er. 

‘Miss Nugent has consented to marry me,” he 
said, — ‘‘now—this very hour. Make no 
objections, | beg you—there is no time for any.” 

Mrs. Fanning glanced from his face to that 
other on the rufiled pillow, and comprehended 
everything without words. She, too, bent and 
kissed Myra, and a few tears which she could not 
rey ress fell on the girl's white cheek. 

“ My poor dear child !’’ was all she could say. 

“ Don’t pity me,” whispered Myra Nugent, with 
that radiant light still shining in her eyes, “ at 
least, not now. I am to be his wife—to belong 
to him for a tew blessed moments in this world. 
Can I ask for anything more ?” 

Doctor North snatched up his hat and descended 
to the street. Fortunately the Sea View clergy- 
man was at home. ‘The doctor's interview with 
him did not occupy many minutes, and the other 
preparations necessary for the occasion were soon 
arranged. As he turned to retrace his steps to the 
hotel he found himself pausing involuntarily at the 

ate of the old brown parsonage. It was open. 

e hurried up the walk, Vitted the latch of the cot- 
tage and entered. 





would wish for none but you. You will do all that 
can be done, I feel assured.” 


nurse took her place beside the bed. 
lay on her soft, ruffled pillows in a helpless stupor. 





superscribed in the familiar spidery hand of Aunt 
Prue. News from Sea View--from her quaint 





Indian on the trail.” 


| rested outside the cover; the long 


| little birthplace, on the faraway Massachusetts | lashes clung to her wasted cheeks. Stephen North sight of 





_ In the shabby, familiar parlor sat Miss Prue, all 
in rusty black, as usual, taking her solitary cup of 


| 


The room was darkened. A hastily summoned | tea. She had aged greatly since Dolly's departure ; 
ra Nugent | her hair was whiter, her old eyes seemed to have 


| grown dim with much weeping. ~ The picture she 


Her transparent hands, omgge: Bag costly jewels, | made there, at that round table, with only a small 
motionless | black teapot for com pany ' 
, ho 


was sad enough. At 


octor Nort wever, she started up, 
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with a glad light 
face. 

“God bless you, Doctor Stephen!” she cried 
out, heartily, “you never pass my door without 
stopping to look in. Sit down—sit down, and let 
me pour 


breaking over her sombre 
g 





She stopped, seeing something odd in his face. | 


He stood looking round the room, as if in search 
of some object which was not there. Strange that 
Doctor North could never rid himself of that habit 
when he entered the parsonage — strange he could 
never realize that Dolly Hazelwood’s cool, creamy 
face was not ready to start out of some corner to 
meet him there! Her old piano stood in its place, 
with her music—much of it was Ais gift - folded 
on the top, just as she had left it. Her books and 
little nick-nacks were all about—nothing that be- 
longed to her had been put out of sight. The 


him, weeks before, over the Sea View marshes, still 
filled the old china vases on the mantel. Merciful 
(rod! How her memory rushed back upon him at 
that moment! He could almost see her, novel in 
hand, and soft, ruddy hair in a big girlish plait, 
starting up, like a burst of sunshine, in the silence 
und gloom ot the deserted room. 

“* No tea for me, Miss Prue,” said Doctor North, 
as the old woman reached for the little black pot, 
‘*T come to ask you to my wedding. Don’t start. 
If you have the heart to witness so sad a ceremony, 
put on your bonnet and shawl at once. 
marry Miss Nugent this very hour. She has been 
thrown from her carriage—she is dying.” 

Miss Prue searched his grave, sad face a mo- 
ment, then arose from her table without a word, 
and put on her black bonnet and shawl, and her 
black cotton gloves. 
out of the house, locked the door, and dropped the 
key in her pocket. 
to the hotel. 

Doctor North found the condition of his patient 
unchanged. She looked brighter, indeed, but that 
was because of her new happiness. The glitter of 
excitement lighted her eyes, and a smile which 
made her wasted face almost beautiful hovered 
about her lips. 
console-table, near by, with flowers, the odor of 
which filled the sumptuous room with incense. 
Miss Prue took a seat silently in a corner. The 
step of the clergyman was already audible on the 
stairs—-a moment after he was in the room. The 
ormolu clock on the mantel was just striking nine 
when Stephen North took the hand of Miss Nugent 
in his own, and heard the solemn words of marriage 
pronounced over him. A hush, as if death were 
already there, filled the chamber. ‘The bride- 
groom's face was like gray stone—the wan bride 
a upon her pillows motionless, almost breathless. 
When the ceremony was over, the clergyman and 
the three witnesses stepped into the adjoining 
room, and left the two together. 


[ am to | 


Mrs. Fanning had ” a | 





| produce the most curious hobgoblin shapes. 
| vase is two and a half feet high. 


In silence she followed him | 
Swiftly the two walked away | 


| an.ong the curiosities. 


| 


| day, it will not surprise the reader to learn that this 


“Lift me in your arms,” entreated the pale | 


bride; “let me rest on your heart just once, Doctor 
North.” 

He raised her gently, put her 
upon his shoulder, and smoothe 
touch. 


Page head down 
it with a tender 


‘“‘ Years from now,” she murmured feebly, ‘‘when | 


you think of this night, do not blame me. Re- 
member only that I loved you as I never loved 
anything else in the world, and that by this act 
ou made your poor foolish girl happy in her death. 
f late—yes, even before Cuckoo died, I noticed 
it—you have been sad and care-worn; you have 


not seemed as you did before that handsome Miss , 


Hazelwood went away to England. Sometimes I 


have fancied that she carried your heart with her, | 


Doctor Stephen.” 
wistfully, “ Did you love her? T would like much 


” 
to know. (To be continued.) 








CENTENNIAL CURIOSITIES. 

THE MINOR ATTRACTIONS OF THE EXposi- 
TION — THE CHINESE EXHIBIT IN THE 
MAIN BUILDING-—-QUAINT AND EXPRES- 
SIVE CHARACTER-GROUPS FROM SWEDEN. 


THE CARVED Ivory PAGODA. 


NE of our illustrated Centennial pages of this is. 
sue affords an object-description of some of the 
most notable curiosities in the Chinese section of 
the Exhibition. One of the most curious exhibits 
in the Main Building is the carved ivory pagoda, 
represented in the centre of our engraving. Itisa 
perfect pagoda, or Chinese tower, in miniature, four 
and a half feet high. It has ten stories, each story 


being capped by one of those peculiar projecting | 


roofs so well known from tea-caddie art. Pagodas 


Her dull eyes searched his face | 


; manship as is shown in the walls of the pagoda. 
very grasses which she had plucked in a walk with | 


| of the bowl, and on the rim of the cover and the 


are suspended as many bells. This pagoda does 
not, like some of the other ivory carvings, consist 
of only one solid mass, but of many pieces cunningly 
joined together by the overlapping and dovetailing 
process, without nail, pin or cord. If Americans had 
the patience, and, as may be added, the skill, to 
execute a work like this, they could not sell it pro- 
fitably for less than $6,500. The Chinese, however, 
have marked it $600. The carvings of wood, as 
well as of ivory, in this section, command the 
admiration of all who see them. In the amount of 
patient labor required for their execution, there are 
no carvings atthe Exhibition that approach them, 
and some of them can scarcely be excelled in 
beauty by any in the world. 


THE FLOWER BOATS. 


There are two carved ivory flower boats in the 
collection. These are of the same delicate work- 


THE ENAMELED BRONZE VASE. 


A vase, not more curious for its great age than its 
odd execution, is exhibited. It is of bronze, enameled 
with porcelain, and displays, upon a groundwork of 
blue, all those varieties of color which none but a 
Chinaman could daub on promiscuously, and yet 
The 
The bowl is syn- 
ported on the backs of three water-hens—bifis 
having the feet of a chicken and the body of a duck, 
Rach bird stands on a bell-shaped vessel of the same 
material that composes the bowl. The handles are 
shaped like Indian war clubs, and each is connected 
with the bow] at only one point. Around the centre 


edges of the handles, are bands of brass, mixed with 
gold to prevent oxidization. This vase is over 
eleven hundred years old, and its price is $1,250. 


THE BAMBOO EASY-CHAIR. 


An immense easy-chair, doubtless intended for 
an extremely obese mandarin, and large enough to 
hold both Presidential candidates at once, figures 
The frame is of bamboo and 
the beds of ratan. The back can be raised or 
lowered, and the bed for the lower extremities 
pushed forward or backwards under the seat, at 
will. Its age is unknown, but it is believed to have 
been made before the fall of the Western Empire. 





THE IRON-wWooD MAN. 


A wonder in wood-carving is an iron-wood figure 
about two feet high, representing a man standing 
on a ragged tree-stump, and resting with both 
hands on a staff, in the middle of which isa knob 
supporting his right foot. All these are carved out 
of one block of wood. The man’s dress is that ofthe 
native Indian, and the folds, as well as the rest of 
the figure, are executed with remarkable tiuthtul- 
ness to nature. The carving is evidently not a 
Chinese work, but was probably obtained from 
India. The man’s frizzled mustache and beard, and 
long, curly hair, as well as his physiological ap- 
pearance, confirm this statement. When it is known 
that Asiatic wood-carvers work for fifteen cents a 


carving is marked $40. 
THE MANDARIN’S PROCESSION. 


Another set of wood carvings represents a 
a mandarin, or mayor of a city, carried in a sedan 
chair by four coolies, and preceded by a company 
of Chinamen, on the way to receive a newly-arrived 
consul or other distinguished visitor. All these 
figures are carved out of hard wood, the repre- 
sentations of men being almost faultless. The first 
two processionists carry banners bearing the name | 
and title of the mandarin, the next two swell their | 
cheeks at bamboo horns, some carry Chinese flags, 
and others ‘fe > officials) drawn swords. The 
more ragged the fellows carrying the flags and 
banners, the more respectable the pageant is con- 
sidered. 





THE ARCHED BEDSTEAD. } 


The frame of the arched bedstead is of pine, and | 
the mattress support of woven cords made from | 
the inner barks of a certain tree, covered with | 
woven ratan. Resting on the ends of the bed is an | 


| arched canopy, consisting of a wooden frame, 
| elaborately carved in imitation of flowers and fruit, | 


| but artistic work in bronze, executed hy the 


have no use in China except as ornaments and | 


observatories for cities. They are, as far as possible, 
located oneminences ; and when suitable elevations 
are not in a city, the pagodas are built on hills out- 
side the walls. The number of pagodas in a city 
depends on the size of the latter. Chinese cities 
are of four classes. In a city of the fourth class 
there are five pagodas ; in one of the third class, 
ten; in one of the second class, fifteen; and in one 
of the first class, twenty. The height of these 
towers is generally from one hundred and fifty to 
three hundred feet. The joss-houses are used for 
worship, but the cu-todians of the towers are joas- 
men, to whom a small fee is handed by visitors. 
The pagoda stands on the centre of an ivory base, 
representing a plot of ground inclosed by a fence 
of ivory posts, roy get | carved ivory panels that 
must be scrutinized closely to be distinguished from 
the finest flowered lace. Within the are is a 
portal which would pass as a miniature of the one 
at the western entrance to the Chinese Section. In 
the plot about the tower are four trees heavily 
laden with fruit, and in their shade Celestials, young 
and old, male and female, are scampering about, 
and having a jolly time. The Chinese manifest in 
their pictures and statues of the human form either 
their inability to accurately representit, or a delight 
in burlesquing it after the most outlandish fashion. 
The tower is hexagonal and slightly pyramidal. At 
each edge is a round support running from top to 
bottom. These six ee brace the main portion 
of the structure, which consists of sheets of carving, 
having the same similarity to elegant Belgian lace 
as the panels of the fence.’ Each story is encircled 
just above the capping of the next lower story by 
a railing similar in construction to the fence, and 
from the four corners of each of the ten cappings 


| tinctly developed than that which is manifested in 


| The Swedish authorities have done the next best 





und covered with silk gauze, upon which fantastical | 
Oriental figures are painted. 


THE Bronze Doc, 


A demon-like, clawed, bronze figure, about 
eighteen inches high, and bearing some resem- 
blance to a dog, is a fair specimen of the hideous 


Celestials over fifteen centuries ago. This dog has 
a flat face with four horrible tusks, and is endeavor- 
ing with lis left claw to separate himself from a 
bronze bail connected with his neck by a rod and 
ring of the same rn etal. 

Other figures shown in the illustration of the | 
Chinese department are a quaint cloisonné por- | 
celain ornament for the table, from Canton, repre- 
senting an old man with a long staff and very 

riest-like whiskers and gown, aid a queer teapot | 
nm bronze, chiefly commendable for its ugliness. 


THE SWEDISH CHARACTER-GROUPS, 


Ali day long, and every day, the visitor to the | 
western end of the Main Building will notice knots 
of much interested spectators gathered about cer- 
tain groups of strangely costumed and strange-fea- 
tured human figures—they are not human, upon a | 
second and more critical glance, but only plaster—in 
the Swedich Section. At the Philadelphia Exposition, 
no trait of curiosity among the visitors is more dis- 


the desire of the lookers-on to see ‘‘ people ’’-—the 
peoples of distant countries and climes. Evidences 
of such a spirit may be witnessed daily at the 
Chinese and Japanese Sections, in the Tunisian 
Coffee-house, the Turkish Bazaar, or the Arab tents. 


thing to bringing their peasantry here and exbivit- 
ing them in their everyday life, by sonultg groups 
of plaster figures dressed in the costumes of the dif- 
ferent provinces, painted as to their faces and 
hands with a verisimilitude and accuracy that is 
really wonderful. The artist who made the figures 
is Professor Tédermann, of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts in Stockholm, a soulptor of great reputa- 
tion. Most of the subjects of the groupe are taken 
from valuable paintings in the royal collection of the 
National Museum. Everybody recognizes the strik- 
ing likeness of these figures to ‘‘the human form 
divine.” In the illustration on another page we 
present our readers with accurate sketches of the 
principal groups. | 
In the province of Dalarne, in the central of the | 
three grand geographical divisions of Sweden, the 
easants of the various parishes ure distinguished | 
y different avocations. In the parish of Mora every | 
man.is a maker of rude but good and cheap clocks, 
in the long Winter days when no farming can be 
done. All the women in the parishes wear coarse 
woolen petticoats ‘‘ crimped” with an iron into 





| that of the young mother, who is deploriug the loss 


| this temperature all molecules will have diameters 
| which will refer to a molecular diameter for ice of 2.7, 


grooves. The shoes are very heavy, with thick 
seles surmounted by coarse colored stockings. In 
Winter they have a sheepskin jacket with the wool 
ins de. The headdress is either a handkerchief, a 
sort of close-fitting hood, or a high, funnel-shaped 
bonnet. One of the groups referred to represeiits 
the death of a peasant’s cluld in the parish of 
Riittvik, in the province of Dalarne. The young mar- 
ried man is holding the Holy Bible in one hand, and 
resting the other on the head of his eldest daughter. 
The old grandfather is there. The central figure is 
ot her new-born babe in the cradic. The coffin 
lies near by. 

Another group illustrated is that of three figures, 
two women and a young man, tie latter observing 
the former as the younger woman is ‘*‘ asking the 
frill’? from the chrysanthemum, nicknamed in 
Sweden ‘‘The Peasant’s Laziness,’ because its 
growth is evidence of neglected tillage. In America 
itis a common thing to ask the lover's fate from the 
well-known many-rayed flower, the foretelling 
English phrase, *‘ He loves me—He loves me not,’’ 
giving the prediction. 

The other figures in the illustration are similar 
characters, showing peasant life and costume in 
Lapland, Norway, and Skone, the “ fat,’’ densely 
populated county of Sweden. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Alpine Clubs.—There was a Congress of Alpine Clubs 
at i istoja and Florence on June 10th and 11th. Several 
expeditions were arranged. 


Scientific Journey.—M. L. Estourgies has been charged 
by the Belgian Government, in company with M. Sylvian 
Jacquemin, civil engineer, to make a scientific journey 
through the Transvaal Republic. 


New York Academy of Science recently held an ad- 
journed meeting at the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, on 
which occasion Professor Wagner presented some new 
and interesting researches on sound. 





The American Geographical Society held a meeting 
on the 10th of July in honor of several distinguished 
foreigners who were then in the United States, among the 
most noted of whom may be mentioned the Emperor 
of Brazil, Professor Nordenskjold and Dr. Peterman. 


| 
| 


Ethnography of Rus:ia.—M. de Mainof, Secretary of 
the Ethnographical Section of the Russian Geographical 
Society, has announced to the Society that he is prepar- | 
ing a complete treatise on Russian ethnography. It will 
appear in parts, each containing a description ofa section 
of the people. | 

A Big Blast.—A blast of 1,000 kegs of powder was | 
recently fired off in the Blue Tent Diggings, Nevada, | 
which raised and loosened up, ready for hydraulic work- 
ing, about 200,000 cubic yards of dirt. The bank was | 
over 200 feet in height over the part where the powder 
was exploded. The explusion raised the whole mass 
bodily to a height of four feet. | 


Artificial Vanilla. —Artificial 





vanilline, which was | 

first made known about a year ago, is now in great de- 
mand as a substitute for the natural vanilla. The native 
article comes from tropical countries, while the artificial 
can be made in a very economical manner from the sap 

of pine trees, It is said that the artificial vanilline will | 

flavor ices and articles of food quite as readily as the pro- | 

duct of the native bean. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


Large Steel Ingot.—The Pennsylvania Steel Company 
at Baldwin have cast the largest steel ingot ever molded 
in America, and equal to any made in England. The ingot 
is 10 fect long, and has 29 inches square section. Its | 
solid contents is 100,000 cubic inches and its weight 
25,000 pounds. This mass has been sent to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. The Edgar Thomson Works has rolled 
what, considering its weight, is claimed to be the largest 
steel rail in the world. It measures 120 feet, weighs 62 
pounds per yard, and is a perfect rail in every respect. It 
will also be sent to the Centennial. 


An Unknown Benefactor of Science.—A citizen of 
Roehester, N. Y., who does not wish his name to be | 
published, has, through Professor Henry A. Ward, of | 
that city, given to the University of Virginia a sum of 

25,000 to be expended in the formation of a fully ap- | 
pointed cabinet of the natural sciences, including mine- | 
ralogy, geology and zoology. The same gentleman has 
given a building, at a cost of more than $20,000, to be 
erected in the University grounds. Professor Ward will 
visit the principal cities of Europe in search of material 
for the collection. 


The American Geographical Society in New York has 
purchased a large building which it proposes to fit up 
very much after the manner of a club- house, for the use of 
its members. The extensive library and valuable collec- 
tion of charts belonging to the Society will now be thrown 
open to the use of the members. The rooms of the 
Society will no doubt become the rendezvous of all of 
the distinguished travelers who visit our shores, and the 
monthly receptions will bring together the best talent of 
our city. The Society will celebrate its twenty-fifth | 
anniversary in its new quarters. | 





| 

A New Chemical Law.—Professor Henry Wurtz, of | 
Hoboken, has published in the American Chemist a new | 
theory of molecular volumes. He claims that there is 
a constant temperature of nature, which is normal for 
all substances, and is about 1° centigrade, and that at 


expressed in even tenths for multiples. This applica- 
tion of geometry to chemistry is higbly instructive, 
and the results obtained by Professor Wurtz are such as 
will be likely to attract the notice of scientific men 
every where. 

Extraction of Oils by Bi-Sulphide of Carbon.—The 
extraction by means ol bi-sulphide of carbon on a large 
scale was first effected by C, O. Heyl, and dates back to 
1864. It has now become an industry of consiJerable 
magnitude, and affords a method for preparing a _»~“* 
variety of oils economically and of perfect POFity. | 
Machine and spindle cilsare prepared from ~“¥° %!, rape- 
sced, and purified fatty petroleums, ~#8tor oil, mize | 
oll, cotton-seed oil, and linseed «are also manulactured { 
by this process in their prever season. One establish. | 
ment in Germany now manufactures various products of | 
the value of $1,000,000 per annum by means of bi- | 
sulphide of carbeu. 

New Safety Matches.—The loss of property by fires + 
occasioned by the careless use of matches has becom? 50 
great of late, that the underwriters are seriously con- 
templating the necessity of insisting on ¢ne use of the | 
safety match lately introduced. The sad loss of life | 
from the same cause has attracted equal attention. The | 
new style of match manufactured in the United States | 
contains neither sulphur nor phosphorus. They are not 
affected by dampness, as they are tipped with paraffine, ! 
which is not in the least affected by moisture. AS no | 
phosphorous is used in their manufacture, the workmen 
are not exposed to the poisonous fumes of that sub- 
stance, and children cannot be poisoned if, as is fre- | 
quently the case, they bite off the end of the match. | 
The matches are made of chlorate of potash, some | 
coloring matters, and paraffine. In order to fire them | 
it is necessary to strike them off on paper prepared with | 
sulpbur and sulphide of antimony. By themselves they | 
cannot be fired by friction or hammering, in which 
respect they are more safe than the Swedish match. 
The new invention is called the American fusee match. | 





| their University. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. Aveust Betmont is at Saratoga. 


Mr. WitiraM Cutren Bryant is at Cumming- 
ton, Mass. 

Tne Sultan of Turkey is reported better. His 
entire recovery is now nearly certain. 


GeneraL Tom Tuumps is said to have ex- 
changed his yacht Maggie B. for a solitaire diamond 
worth $3,000. 

Ericsson is experimenting, with the object 
of obtaining mechanical power from the direct action of 
the sun’s rays. 

Captain J. N. Ostrom, of the victorious 
Cornell crew, is now acting as curator of the college 
buildings at Ithaca. 

Rorert Burns Beco, of Kinross, son of Robert 
Burns’s youngest sister, died recently. He was a well 
known Scottish teacher. 

Wuurrter is spending the Summer at the Isle 
of Shoals. He appears rarely in public, and thus keeps 
the curious at a distance. 

Genera Joe Lane is living in a small trame 
house on the spur of Rogue River Mountain, in Oregon 
He is eighty-three years old. 

GeneraL Franx T. Nicuors, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Louisiana, is a nephew ol 
James Rodman Drake, the poet, who wrote the ‘ Culprit 
Fay.” 

A Frencu Florence Nightingale has just died, 
at the age of sixty-eight—* Sister Martha,’ known in 
the armies of the Crimea and of Italy as the ‘‘little 
mother.”’ 

Governor Henpxicxs, of Indiana, received 
calls {rom a number of prominent gentlemen in this city 
August 10th, and in the aiternoon left with his family for 
Indianapolis. 

CarpinaL Donner, Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
who is also a Metropolitan of some of the West India 
Islands, has sent a letter to the Pope urging the canoniza- 
tion of Christopher Columbus. 


In an address before the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Connecticut Legislature, Professor Thatcher of 
Yale College, said that Mr. Charles Morgan of this city 
has given altogether $160,000 to advance the cause of 
education in that State, 

Cartan Isaac Bassett, the venerable door- 
keeper of the United States Senate, who has held that 
position for about forty years, was presented with a 
large portrait of himself, which was given by several 
of the older members of the Senate. 


Ex-CotoneL VALENTINE Baker, late ot the 
Tenth Hussars (British), has accepted a commission in the 
Turkish service, and leaves at once for the East. His 
camp equipment and celebrated Arab charger have 
already been shipped for the seat of war. 


LizgvuTENANT Rvupt1o, whose marvelous escape 
from the Sioux has been recently described, is the same 


| Rudio who, in 1858, participated with Orsini, Gomez 
| and Peri in the attempt to kill Napoleon IIL, by throw- 


ing hand bombshells in his carriage in Paris. 


Tue Boston Board of Aldermen are considering 
the expediency of having copies painted of the portraits 
of Washington, Knox, Samuel Adams, Hancock and 
John Quincy Adams, to replace the original paintings 


| now in Faneuil Hall, which the city council intend to 
| remove to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 


Baron Osten-Sacken, formerly First Secre- 
tary of the Russian Legation at Washington, and now 
Russian Consul-General, is about to visit the Rocky 
Mountains, mainly for the purpose of investigating the 
natural, history of Colorado, but more particularly its 
entomology, a branch of science which he has cultivated 
for years with great success. 


Queen IsaBE.a, on leaving France for Spain, 
wrote a letter to Marshal MacMahon expressing her 
thanks for the friendliness displayed towards her during 


| her eight years’ stay in France. Her Majesty added that 


she returned to her own country to join her children, 
but that she would retain her house in Paris, and in- 
tended dividing her time between France and Spain. 


Governor TILDEN did not put pen to paper in 
the preparation of his letter of acceptance until within a 
week of its publication. He had been busily employed 
up to that time in other pressing matters, among which 
was the reply in the railroad suit, upon which elaborate 
searching of records was necessary. The original copy 
of the letter was changed very little before publication. 


T'neE trustees of the Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore have been informed by cable that Dr. 
Henry N. Martin, formerly of University College, Lon- 
don, and now a fellow and lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge, England, accepts a position-as professor in 
Dr. Martin has been associated with 
Professor Huxley in the preparation of a work on 
biology. 


AN extraordinary discovery in reference to ti 
remains of the poet Crabbe is chronicled by the Loow. 
papers. He was rector of St. James’s Church\y the 
bridge, from 1814 to 1832, and upon his deg ehurch. 
latter year he was buried in the chancel @stored, and 
Fifteen years afterwards the church Yequce the size 
the workmen, to lower the floor, hag, gayen away, and 
of the vault of Crabbe. The sku}; The other day 1t 
all efforts to trace it were of DPsens in a box by some 
was returned to the churches.) in finding it. 
gentlemen who had been * | lated in connection 

. Adote 1s rela’ 

Tus following ®Ponas, but it is said to have hap- 
win Seen Prinvepa-Rosa: During a tour to the north 
panes 49 Sime, Lo advertised to sing in Lucia. Before 
of England sifeatro she had ordered a bow! of soup to be 
ry! ° from a neighboring restaurant. The ri get 
eUled it to the theatre. Reaching the »/g, the gir 
stepped boldly on the stage, and deposed the soup on a 
‘‘ grassy bank.” Then taking off sue cover, she said to 
the astonished heroine: ‘“ Pless®, ™Y lady, when you 
have finished, there's the »-4P- 


Mr. G. Caniarx6, formerly conductor of the 
Strackosch Opeca Troupe, bas organized an Itatian Opera 
Company Fr the special purpose of producing for the 
first tee in America Wagner's celebrated opera, ‘ The 
yJyog Dutchman,” in the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. The opera will be newly mounted, 


| and the artists engaged by the new manager will doubt- 


less do full justice to the great work. Mme. Eugénie 
Pappenheim will be the prima donna of the troupe; 
Signor Baccei, the tenor, and Mr. Preusser, the baritone. 
Chorus and orchestra will be of an unusual strength. 
The season opens on Monday, November 13th. 


A visrror of intelligence and distinction, com- 
plaining of being kept in Washington during the heated 


| term, says ina letter to a friend in this city: ‘‘ But I 
| have been rewarded by making the personal acquaint- 


ance of Senator Thomas F. Bayard. His lofty views, 
his loyalty to truth, and his own nature, his keen sense 
of justice and deep love of country, and his sympathies 


| with humanity, make me consider this an inestimable 


privilege. His report on Mississippi, in my judgment, 
will place him above all living American | en, 
and rank him with the best that have gone before him.” 
Sepator Bayard has fust been made an LL.D. by the 
Delaware State College. 
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THE NEW COMMISSIONER or IN' TERNAL 
REVENUE. 

ENERAL GREEN B. RAUM was appointed Com- 
G missioner of Internal Revenue, July 26th, and 
on the 24 of August he entered upon the discharge 
of his duties, succeeding ex-Congressman Pratt, of 
New York. ‘he new Commissioner is a lawyer by 
profession, and about fifty years of age He served 
throughout the war in command of a brigade of 
Tennessee troops, and after the capitulation of Lee 
he removed to Cairo, Ill., from which city he was 
sent to the Fortieth Congress. He was nominated 
for the present session, and, running against Samuel 
Marshal and Mr. Anderson, was defeated. The 
position hed previously been tendered to Congress- 
man McDougall, of New York, who declined it. 


MARKET SCENE IN SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS, 

YONTINUING our illustrations of the city of San 
C Antonio, Texas, we give a view of one of the 
three markets of the border metropolis, known as 
the Mexican Market. It is located on the Military 
Plaza. Several artificial streams of excellent water 
run through the city and suburbs, supplying a 
system of irrigation which enables the gardener to 
secure a full return for his labor, no matter how 
dry the season may be. It requires but little 
capital to commence business in these markets. 

The venders of chickens and red peppers, sweet 
potatoes and red peppers, butter and‘red peppers, 
cabbage and red peppers, and even the man 
who sells nothing but red peppers, pay ten cents 
for about ten feet square of ground for every time 
they occupy it. Not far from this market, and upon 
the same plaza, is the great church of San Antonio, 
the old Spanish cathedral, in which service is still 
conducted in the Spanish language, before an audi- 
ence principally Mexican. 


CENTENNIAL HEADS. 
CHIEFS OF THE EXECUTIVE BUREAUX, 


JN our issue of July 15th we published the por- 
I traits of several of the Chiefs of the Executive 
Bureaux at the Centennial Exposition; and in this 
yaper we complete the series, with sketches of 
fessrs. Pettit, Norton, Torrey, Landreth, Miller, 
and Walker. 

Henry Perrit, Curler OF THE BUREAU OF INSTALLA- 
TION, and Engineer and Architect of the Main Build- 
ing and Machinery Hall, is about thirty-three years of 
age, studied at the University of Pennsylvania, held 
the position as engineer in the construction depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, was 
sent to Europe by the late President Thomson in 
1869 with a view to improving the construction of 
iron bridges, then about to be built by the company, 
and he originated the peculiar bridge now so much 
in use by that road. He was afterwards sent to 
Europe by the Executive Committee of the Cen- 
tennial Commission to report on the engineering 
features of the Vienna xhibition. That report is 
a marvel of completeness and interest. In the early 
stages of the Centennial | xhibition, Mr. Pettit was 
permitted by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
to accept an engagement with the Exhibition 
authorities. His plans for the Main Building and 
Machinery IIall were finally adopted over numerous 
competitors, and the work, as it presents itself in 
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HON. GREEN B, RAUM, THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE.--FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
BRADY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


these two principal structures on the grounds, was 
superintended by him in person. He was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Installation, and has had, 
inthe Main Building, the detailed arrangement of 
the exhibits of all countries. 

Captain Do_penus Torrey, BurrAU OF TRANS- 
PORTATION.—To Captain Torrey’s skill and energy 
the much advanced state of the exhibits in the dif- 
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well that the Centennial Commission passed a spe- 
cial vote of thanks for his efficiency. He is forty: 
two years old, and a citizen of Philadelphia, though 
a native of Central New York, and is self-educated. 
He was a private soldier in the Second Ohio In- 
fantry, and a captain in the Twentieth lowa In- 
fantry. His remarkable executive ability, especially 
in the transportation department of railroads, has, 
for twenty years, been increasing the facilities in 
that important work. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company have availed themselves of his services, 
and of late the Pullman Palace Car Company. 

Burnet LANpDRETH, BuREAU OF AGRICULTURE.— 
Mr. Landreth is a Philadelphian, member of the firm 
of Landreth & Sons, the well-known seed-raisers. 
Mr. Landreth’s farms on the Delaware and else- 
where have acquired a national reputation. He is 
a graduate of the Polytechnic College, served 
through the war, and has given satis‘action as Chief 
of the Bureau of Agriculture. 

CHARLES H. MILLER, BureEAt oF HortTicuLTURE.— 
Mr. Miller was born in London, is about forty 
years old, and studied, in England, his business as 
nurseryman and landscape-gardener. For about 
twenty years he has been a resident of Philadelphia, 
where he has lately followed his business in the 
firm of Miller & Hayes, of Germantown. Mr. Miller 
has shown himselt well qualified for the manage- 
—_ of the horticultural exhibits of the Centen- 
nial, 

GENERAL FRANCIS WALKER, BUREAU OF AWARDS.— 
General Walker, who came direct from his 
chair in Yale College to accept the highly re- 
sponsible office of Chief of the International Jury 
of Awards, two hundred and twenty-five in number 
(half American and half European), was born at 
Boston, July 2d, 1840; graduated at Amherst Col- 
lege in 1860 with hign honors. He began the study 
of law, but the war took him into the army in 1861, 
and he served until 1865, for the last two years as 
Assistant Adjutant-General. He was in the Second 
Army Corps, on the stafis of Generals Couch, War- 
ren and Hancock. He was classical instructor at 
Williston Seminary, Massachusetts, from 1865 to 
1867, and wrote on the editorial staff of the Spring- 
field Republican in 1868. He was appointed to the 
charge of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, 
January, 1869; Superintendent of the Census in 
February, 1870, and Commissioner of Indian A flairs, 
December, 1871, holdiug that office in addition to 
that of Superintendent of Census. He resigned the 
Commissionership of Indian Affairs in December, 
1872, to accept the Professorship of Political 
Economy and History in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale College, retaining, however, the 
office (without salary) of Superintendent of Census. 
He was appointed to the }:osition of Chief of the 
Bureau of Awards at the beginning of tl.e year, but 
declined it for domestic and professional reasons. 
He was appointed again, May 22d, and has entered 
upon his important duties. He has published three 
quarto volumes of the Reports of the Ninth Census, 
(1872), which have made quite a stir in the literary 
und scientific world for the artificial manner in which 
they have been compiled, written and indexed. His 
elaborate papers on ‘** The Indian Question ’’ (1873), 
and ‘‘ The Wages Question ”’ (1876), and his ‘: Sta- 
tistical Atlas of the United States ’’ (1874), have 


ferent buildings on opening day is in a large mea- | also put his name high on tie roll of industrious 


sure due. Exhibitors, especially the American 
ones, had delayed till almost the last moment to 
send in their goods, and consequently for a month 
before the opening all the railroads leading to the 
Exhibition were choked up with laden cars. ‘To dis- 
entangle this, and get the goods into position, was 
Mr. Torrey’s duty, and he performed the work so 
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and effective authors. He received a medal of the 
first class from the Geographical Congress at 
Paris, 1875; is an honorary member of the Statisti- 
eal Society of London; and received liis M.A.’s from 
Amherst and Yale, and Ph.D. irom Amherst. 
GENERAL CHARLES B. Norton, Cuier or Press 
DepartMeENtT.-—General Norton has been ident tied 
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with the Exhibition from 
its earliest conception, 
which is due to him, the 
official report of the 
United States Centennial 
Commission giving him 
credit for having, in 1866, 
first publicly proposed 
this Exhibition. Called 
to Philadelphia by the 
Executive Committee 
early in 1873, General 
Norton was at once put 
in charge of the press and 
the publicity of the en- 
terprise. No better se- 
lection could have been 
made. For thirty years 
he has been identified 
with the progress of our 
country, and specially in 
all that relates to the 

ress. As juror of the 
New York Exhibition of 
1853, and United States 
Commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition in 1867, Gene- 
ral Norton had obtained 
a large experience which 
the Centennial Commis- 
sion and Board of Finance 
found of real value. His 
reports and suggestions 
have always been consid- 
ered with respect, and in 
many cases adopted. 
General Norton’s organ- 
ization of the press of the 
world, in connection with 
the Centennial, has been 
very serviceable. By the 
publication of well-de- 
signed views of the build- 
ings, a better and more 
extended knowledge has 
been obtained of the 
United States Exhibition 
than of any other, espe- 
cially in Europe, where 
these illustrations have 
been widely circulated. 
General Norton has 
charge of the issue of all 
the tickets to the press, 
and his kind and courte- 
ous management of this 
department has secured 
him many friends. 





The Famous Gun Trick. 

Priuip ASTLEY, noted 
for his equestrian amphi- 
theatre, is said to have 
begun life as a soldier, in 


which capacity, when on foreign service with his regiment, he 
demonstrated his ability as a conjurer, by inventing the now famous 
gun-trick. This consists in pretending to fire a pistol loaded with a 
ball, and catching the ball on the poiut of a knile. 
of the trick is, that in the first place the pistol is secretly loaded only 
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TEXAS.—MARKET-DAY ON THE MILITARY PLAZA IN SAN ANTONIO.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY DREW & JACOBSON, SAN ANTONIO. 
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the required situation. I¢ 
is related that Astley in- 
vented the trick to save 
the effusion of blood at 
the duel of two comrades 
in the army, for one of 
whom he acted as second. 
Succeeding in getting the 
other man’s second to as- 
sent to the ingenious de- 
vice, the duelists fired 
at each other without 
effect, and the affair was 
amicably adjusted. Mr. 
Frost mentions two in- 
stances in which the gun- 
trick proved fatal. One 
was that of a conjurer in 
Dublin, who was shot 
dead by the accidental 
substitution of a real load- 
ed pistol for one in which 
the charge was with- 
drawn. The other took 
place in Germany, at the 
performance of a conjurer 
named de Linsky. He 
set up his wile to be fired 
at by six soldiers, each of 
whom was to bite the ball 
off his cartridge in charg- 
ing his gun. Heedlessly, 
one of the soldiers did not 
bite off the ball, and Mad- 
ame De Linsky was shot 
through the body. She 
died on the second day 
after the accident. The 
catastrophe clouded the 
latter years of the un- 
fortunate conjurer. In 
the course of his travels 
Houdin visited Algiers, 
and there astonished the 
native Arabs with his per- 
formance of the gun-trick, 
which he did in a way 
somewhat peculiar, At 
one of his entertainments 
an old Arab admitted that 
monsieur was doubtless 
a great magician, but he 
should prefer to use one of 
his own pistols. Houdin 
said this might be done 
next day, after he had 
invoked the powers to as- 
sist him. It was a severe 
trial of skill, for there was 
some danger in dealing 
with a wary and suspi- 
cious barbarian. Next 
day the exploit came off. 
Houdin only st pulated 
that he should be allowed 


> | {to load the pistol, the Arab handing him a leaden bullet from a sau- 
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with blank cartridge. In this harmless condition the conjurer slips 
into it a tin tube which nicely fits it, and then ostentatiously loads it 
with a ball. Before firing, the tin tube is dexterously removed, 
and when the weapon is fired, no harm ensues; by an instantaneous 
manceuvre the bullet is triumphantly exhibited as being caught in 
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| cerful from which to make his choice. 
| as every one thought, dropned tiie leaden bullet into the pistol ; 
| but instead of doing s6, he dropped a previously prepared sham 
| bullet, which dissolved into dust on being fired. ‘‘Now,’’ said 
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BUREAUX. 





This was agreed to. 


Houdin, 


CHARLES H. MILLER, 
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the conjurer to the Arab, ‘take the pistol, and 
fire at me, and I will catch the bullet in my mouth.” 
The pistol was fired, and to the profound amaze- 
ment of the crowd of Arabs Houdin took a leaden 
bullet out of his mouth, which all admitted to be 
the fiidet that had been selected from the sancer- 
ful. To atill fuither astonish the company, Houdin 
declared that by loading with another leaden bail 
he would bring blood out of a stone wall. All were 
eager to see this wonderful feat. It was pertormed 
in a way dillering little trom what had already taken 
phice. ‘ustead of dropping a real ball into the 
pistol, Houdin used a sham bullet filled with a red 
liquid, which dissolved on striking the wa.l. Wonder 
tremendous! We Bélieve that Anderson in his gun- 
tricks was similarly in the habit of substituting liz ht 
composition balls for real bullets, and was equally 
successful. It was all a matter of sleight-of-hand. 








THE CLARENDON HOTEL AND WASH.- 
INGTON SPRING, SARATOGA, 

HE Clarendon is the most southerly of the large 

Saratoga hotels. Itis situated upon high ground 
on Broadway, directly opposite Congress Park and 
Spring, and is surrounded by venerable shade-trees 
which render it the covlest place at this favorite re- 
sort. During the past Winter the hotel was consider- 
ably enlarged, as well as thoroughly renovated. It 
now contains 400 rooms en suite, with bath ac- 
commodations, besides a number of private par- 
lors, The lawn is threaded by graveled patis 
whieh lead to the Washington Spring, covered 
by a tasteful pagoda. ‘This invigoraiing water 
was discovered in 1806, but was not regarded 
as especially valuable until a few years ago, 
when the spring was retubed and @ shaft sunk 
to the depth of thirty teet to the sand rock 
below. It is a chalybeate or iron spring, po-sess- 
ing highly diuret.c and tonic properties. The 
late Dr. Allen remarked of this spring the singu- 
larity that it was the first one tubed in that section 
of the mineral valiey, and the Jast one which has 
been practically reclaimed and prepared for 
commercial use. Owing to its sparkling qualities, 
it is olten called the *‘ Champagne Spring.” ‘The 
Clarendon Hotel is perfect in all its appointments, 
and is justly celebrated as a choice family retreat 
during the heated season. 





FUN. 


DECEPTION one cannot see through—A glass eye. 

Iv would be better for proof-readers if all the 
Turkish generals were named Smith, 

WHY may a tipsy man fall into the river with 
impunity? Because he won't drown as long as his 
head swims, 

THE Oswego Palladium mentions James Clark and 
wife whe were ‘‘ born, died, and were buried on the 
same day.’’ Jimmy and his wife must have been 
awfully young. a 

A COUNTRY subscriber informs us that while 
vperating a reaping-machine the other day one of 
his cows got in front of it, and he soon had beef @ /a 
mowed, - 

THE only man in Vincennes, Ind., who doesn’t 
own a 2:40 horse is a man who privately timed his 
irotter, The time was four minutes, and his horse 
passes all others, 

THE NEW STYLE.—Brown (to friend 
“Come and dine with us to-morrow, Jack ?’’ 
dauck—“ All right! Dress, of course ?’’ Brown— 
‘“‘Oh, no; no ceremony, you know. Come just as 
you are!” 

THE late Dr. —— did not satisfy by his preaching 
the Calvinistic portion of his flock. ‘* Why, sir,’’ 


in bath)— 


said they, ‘‘we think you dinna tell us enough | 


about renouncing our ain righteousness.’’ ‘ Re- 
nouncing your ain righteousness!’’ vociferated the 
astonished doctor, ‘I never saw any ye had to re- 
hounce!’’ 

IT was at a Paris restaurant, where he had dined 
with a friend and given the waiter a twenty-franc 
piece to pay for the meal. The waiter returns, and 
ringing the coin on the table, says: ‘Sir, it is bad.”’ 
**Bad?” cries the guest; ‘don’t you see the date— 
1835? -If it were bad, do you think they would have 
jet it remain in circulation so long?”’ 








LIVER COMPLAINT. 


By R. V. Pserce, M.D., of the World’s Dispensary, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Author of ‘‘ The Peopie’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser,”’ etc., ste. 

The Liver is the great depurating (purifying) 
organ of the system, and has very appropriately 
been termed the ‘‘ housekeeper *’ of our health. I 
have observed in the dissecting-room, and also in 
tnaking post-mortem examinations of the bodies of 
these who have died of different diseases, that in a 
large proportion of cases, the liver has given evi- 
dence of having at some time been diseased. Liver 
affections are equally prevalent in beasts. Every 
butcher knows that the livers of catule, sheep and 
swine are ten times as frequently diseased as any 
other organ. A healthy liver each day secretes 
about two and a half pounds of bile. When it 
hecomes torpid, congested, or if, from any other 
cause, it be disabled in the performance of its 
duties, it is evident that the elements of the bile 
must remain in the blood, thus irritating, poisoning 
and perverting every vital process. Nature 
attempts to rid the system of these noxious mate- 
rials by means of other organs, as the kidneys, 
lungs, skin, etc., which become overtaxed in per- 
forming their additional labor, and are unable to 
withstand the pressure. 

The brain, which is the great electrical centre of 
all vitality, becomes overstimulated with unhealthy 
blood, and fails to normally perform its functions. 
Hence there is dullness, headache, impairment of 
the memory, dizziness, gloomy forebodings, and 
irritability of temper. When the blood is diseased, 
the skin manifests discolored spots, pimples, 


blotches, boils. carbuncles, and scrofulous tumors. | 


‘The stomach aud bowels, sooner or later, become 
affected, and constipation, piles, dropsy, dyspepsia 
or diarrhea is the inevitable result. 


SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 


A sallow color of the skin, or yellowish-brown 
spots on the face and other parts of the body; 
dullness and drow<iness, with frequent headache ; 
hitter or bad taste in the mouth, dryness of the 
throat, and internal heat; palpitation of the heart, 
au dry, teasing cough, sore throat, unsteady appe- 
tite, sour stomach, raising of the food, and a ansk- 
ing sensation in the throat; sickiess and vomiting, 
distress, heaviness, and a bloated or full feeling 
about the stomach or sides; aggravating pains in 
the side, back, or breast, and about the shoulders ; 
colic pains and sorenes: through the bowels; con- 
stipation, alternating with diarrhea; piles, flatu- 
lenee, nervousness, coldness of the extremities, 
1ash of blood to the head, with symptoms of apo- 
} lexy; nunibness of the limbs (especially at night) 


aud chills, alternafing with hot flashes; kidney and | 


ether urinary difficulties. dullness, low spirits, and 
g-ovmy forebodiugs. Only a few of these symptoms 


will be likely to be present in one case at any one 
time. 

TREATMENT. — Take Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medica!’ Discovery, with small doses of his Plea- 
sant Purgative Pellets, which act as an alterative 
on the liver. tor Liver Complaint and the various 
affections caused by a distressed liver, these 
remedies are unsurpassed. The Golden Medical 
Discovery does not simply pallia/e the disease, but 
it produces a lasting effect. By its use, the liver 
and stomach are changed to an active, healthy 
state, the appetite is regulated, the blood puritied 
and enriched, and the entire system renovated and 
restored to health. 

The Discovery is sold by druggists. R. V. Pierce, 
M.D., Proprietor, World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 


Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bono St., \. Y., and of druggists. $1.4) per bottle. 








Dr. Van Holm, 161 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 
A reliable Physician. Consultation, by mail or at office, 
free. Office hours from 11 to 8. 


Burnett’s Cologne—in cork and glass stoppers— 
prepared from the purest and best materials—unrivaled 
in richness and delicacy of perfume. 


Visitors to the International Exposition 
at Philadelphia should not fail to see the ‘ Fisher Re- 
frigerator,’’ now on exhibition and in operation at K 11 
Agricultural Hall. Address, J. Hyde Fisher, ?. 0. Box 
170, Chicago, IIL. 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN LINIMENT for the cure of Acues and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting 
Warranted for over twenty-seven vears, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq.,.537 Pearl 
Street, N.Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission 


The Big Tonanza,—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Trick Cards, The Matri- 
monial Programme, Pack Visiting Cards, 1 Pack Ray- 
mond Cards. 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in one P..ckage all for only 26 cents, W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. P. 0. Box 3676. 


The Great International Exposition.— 
Visitors are cordially invited to call on the house of 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 8. W. corner 12th and Mar- 
ket Sts., Philadelphia, and secure some of their inimita- 
bly fine Chocolates, Bonbons, or Confections, for families 
or friends. Manufactory and Pavilion, Machinery Hall, 
Exposition Grounds, American Department. 5 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. AntHony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. lhoto-l.antern 
Slides a specialty, Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


A Fact for these Times.—The difference be- 
tween the most improved styles of the ordinary sewing. 
machine and the ‘New Automatic” of the Willcox & 
Gibbs S. M. Co. is simply marvelous, and puts the latter 
far ahead of everything hitherto invented in sewing- 
machines. On view at the Centennial Machinery Hall, 
| Sec. C7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 Broadway, New York. 











| (JONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
| J) diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle, 
Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 








| Sold by Druggista. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfoct success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CERCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed. with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 2480. 





VERY BEST. 6 for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St., N. Y 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St., 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 








ARI EATERS EASILY CURED BY 
one that has used it for 13 years. Address 
Jos, A. Dunn, Elizabethport, N. J. 

ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 




















FRECKLES, 
AND TAN. Use Perry’s Moth 


and Freckle Lotion. It is reli- 


able. 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 

Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druygist for Perry’s 
9 Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
y) the infallible skin medicine, or 
» consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, New 
York. 

LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 

Wiessman’s pocket telegraph 
instrument, with (ull instructions 
for learning telegraphy, sent to 

ADEN any address on receipt of 5c, 
Send stamps for our new catalogue 
KELLEY BROS., Agents, 154 Fulton Street, New York. 


YES WE WANT an agent in every town. 
Easy work at home. Write now. and we 
E will start you. $8a day sure to all. SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street. N. Y, 
rg. 

Sa. Mian. 'lee., 
The renowned ORIENTAL MAGICIAN, will send a photo. 
graph of your destined husband or w fe on receipt of 
35 cents, with photograph or lock of hair. A written- 


out destiny will be furnished those wishing to know the 
\ddre Ri. =4, Man. Tee, 

















| past or future, for $2.50 
| P. O, Box 456, Su Francisco, Cal. 





EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure, the | 





READ THE PiiOOFS 


DR. SHERMAN’S 


Patients Put Forth! 

When an honest farmer speaks, relating incidents like 
the following, we must i .dorse what he says, by publish- 
ing it for the guidance of those interested. An honest 
heart in sympathy with the afflicted must have actuated 
Mr. Monfort in relating these interesting truths. 

A Farmer Writes About Dr. Sherman’s 

Treatment, 
Editor Globe Democrat, St. Louis. 

On the 13th day of February, 1875, I applied to Dr. 
J. A. Sherman’s office, and after a satisfactory explana- 


tion of his method of treating Hernia, had his treatment | 
I must say that at first I was some- | 
what skeptical of a cure, having been ruptured over | 


adapted to my case. 


twenty-nine years, and being in the sixty-third year of 
my life; besides, my rupture was getting worse, so that 
when I applicd to Dr. Sherman it was large and very 
troublesome. I had tried a great many tru-ses, not only 
without benefit, but with positive injury. The last one I 
tried, the Elastic Rubber Truss, was the worst of all. 

T think the ruptured had better let trusses alone, and 
secure Dr. Sherman’s remedies, which are a well-authen- 
ticated means of relief and cure I. J. Moxrort. 

Charleston, Ill., March 4th, 1876. 

Mr, Monfort’s Reply to Inquirers. 

In answer to the many inquiries [ will say that I have 
ho interest, pecuniarily or otherwise. in Dr. Sherman or 
his method of treatment, except a desire to make it known 
for the benefit of others who are suilering as I have 
suffered from rupture, With this I send two or three 
corroborative testimonials, and could, if necessary, pro- 
cure a hundred. as [have lived here more than forty 
years. The great labor of an-wering separately the letters 
I am receiving is my apology tor troubling you with this. 

ISRAEL J. MONFORT. 
Charleston, Ill, March 20th, 1876, 

CuHarurstoy, I]l.. 
that Mr. I J. Monfort was badly ruptured, but Is now well 
and cured by Dr. J. A. Sherman's treatment. 

W. R. Pattos, M. v. 

I have, a3 a druggist, sold trusses to Mr. LJ. Monfort, 
and know that he was badly attlicted with herni:. Upon 
examination I now find him cured—was cured by Dr. 
Sherman's treatment ANDREW MOORE 

Char‘eston, March 21st, 1876. 

In addition to this. I refer to Dr. H. C. Cunningham, 
Mayor of the City of Charleston, Tl. I. J. Monrort. 


Those afflicted with 
RUPTURE 


should consult Dr. Sherman without delay, as he coutem- 
plates a profess onal visit to Europe. Office: 1 Aun Street, 
New York, Pamphlets, with pfrotographic likeness of bad 
cases before and after cure. mailed for 10 cents. Also, 
Dr. Pryor’s New Book, 200 pages, on the C :re of Rupture, 
Falli:.g of the Womb etc., with rules for cure and perser- 
vation of health, mailed for 25 ceuts, 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of co-t per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1, thirteen for $2. 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants, gratis. 
HOOPEs, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


Imitation Gold Watcbes 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 

32 to $12, to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
y sent C.0.D., by Express. Sendstamp for 
Hlustrated Cirenlar Consin8s METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 3 5 Livadway, New Yor’. Box 3696 





} wise. 
March 2tst, 1876.—I hereby certify | 





Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Periodicals 


$5,000 vm $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 
"Iwo #750 Pianos. 


duly 4th, 1876, to Dec. 26th, 1876. 


In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first and second distributions, made February 22d and 
July 4th, 1876, were received, and the demands of the 
tardy ones to be counted in, we have decided to havea 
third distribution on Dec, 25, when we will distribute pre- 
sents, including two $750 Pianos, a $500 Parlor Organ, 


| and other articles of substantial value. to the aggregate 


value of $5,000. Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspapers and Magazines, cntered 
on our mailing-books between July 1st and December 
25th, 1876, will participate in this distribution. At the 
time of entering such name a registered number will be 
annexed to the name, and a card with a duplicate number 
sent to the subscriber. As the number is registered on 
our books, the prize drawn will be sent to the address to 
which the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a logs of the Ticket in the mail, or othef- 
Subscriptions may be sent direct to the pub- 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 
We can employ more canvassers, who wil! find our at- 
tractive and valuable publications, our elegant premium 
chromos and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub- 
seribers, Address, AGENCY DepartMENT, Frank Leslie’s 


Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TILDEN or HAYES 
Campaign Outfits, 
CAPES, CAPS, 
TORCHES, BADGES, 
LANTERNS, ETC. 


Send for new Illustrated 
and Colored Price-list. 


WARD B. SNYDER, 
Manufacturer, 

84 FULTON, STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





HE ‘BLACK ART.” 25 cents. “Love Cards,’’ 25 
cents per pack. 25 ‘‘Chromo” Visiting Cards 
(Latest Style) 50 cents. Ho(a)rse Joker,” 10 cents. 
HEVALIER. The Mysteries of Paris, A Fascinating French novel, 
ASSE-COU. 400 pages. $1 by Express. 
Whole lot per express for $2.00. ’ 
CHESHIRE CARD CU... CHESHIRE, CONS: 














Address, DR. S. B. 








COLLINS, 


For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time--Sent Free. 





La Porte, Indiana, 








P FRANK LESLIE’sS 


HISTORICAL REGISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The cam of the publisher in preparing an Illastrated ‘‘ HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL 


EXPOSITIO 


* is to furd'sh-—through the medium of accurate and carefully executed wood engravings and the pet- 


pictures of our correspondents—to the million unable to attend the ** World’s Fair,” a permanent, truthful «ud 
beautiful Register of the Congress of the Nations assembled, in friendly competition, in Philadelphia in 1876. 

Each Part is illustrated with about eighty engravings, and the Work will give a History of all Exhibitions 
throughout the World. with an Historical Sketch of the Inception and Progress of the United States Centennial 








Exhibition, illustrated by Views of the Buildings comprised in the Exposition, Scenes and Incidents. and will illus- 
trate and des«ribe the leading features. including artistic engravings of noteworthy objects in each Departmant, with 
a view of presenting the reader with « résumé of the entire Exhibition and its display of Works of Art, New Inven- 
tions, Mechanical Appliances, Agricultural and Mineral Products, Textile Fabrics, Labor-savins Machinery, ete., ete. 

Thus ‘FRANK LESLIE’S HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION ” will afford at a 
glance a complete history of exhibitive effort in the past and an artistic and discriminating Record of the Great Cen- 
tennial, the entire work illustrated i» the highest style of art, and forming altogether a Magnificent Memorial of tho 
Colossal Exhibition in Fairmount Park. 

The work will be pu lished in 10 Parts of 32 large folio pages each, with «an illuminated title-page, three large 
pige Chromo-lithographs representing the flags of the several Nations, as dispiayed in the Exhibition, two mammoth 
Wood Engravings, giving panoramic views of the Centennial Grounds, over four feet in length ; an elegant fac-simile 
of the Declaration of Independence, as recorded and preserved in Independence Hall. Philadelphia, with other attrac- 
tive features, as suggest during the progress of the Exhibition. These Supplements will be issued, one as a fi ontis- 
piece to exch Part, and the Parts, protected by a paper cover, delivered flat and uncut so as to preserve for binding 

Canvassing agents will solicit subscriptions, and carriers will deliver the Parts as issued, and collect fifty cents 
for each Part. The work will be completed by the close of the Exhibition, and subscribers will be able to have the 
work bound by Christmas. Inethe nands of canvassers will be the design prepared for a binding. in cloth, ink-and- 
gold. which will be furnished by our deliverers for $1.50, or the Numbers taken and bound for $2.50. This work. 
on heavy paper, extra engravings. superior press-work, and uncut. will be sold only by subscription, and we insist 
that subscribers shall pay no money except on delivery of each Part. 

Subscribers will agree to take the entire work, and the deliverers will accommodate them. if possible, as to time 
of delivery. The specimen paves in hands of canvassers are fair samples of the paper and execution of the work, anil 
the publisher guarantees every Part equal to the specimens shown. 

A German Edit.ou = <stied, cnferm i size and price. Canuvassers will take orders for either Edition. 
Canvassers wanted for unoccupied territory. Address 





AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


| Frank Lesiie’s Publisbiug Uousc, 537 Pearl Street, New Yors. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Traveler’s Guide. _ 
Centennial Headquarters, 





_ ATLAS HOTEL, 


Ninety yards to the West Ticket En- 
trance tothe Exposition. Accommodations 
for 5,000 guests. 

Lodgings per day 75 cents and $1. 

Restaurant first-class only. 

Meals 25 cents and upwards to order. 

Board and Lodging on American plan, 
$2.50 pee Gay. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA 
The most ceutrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, 44 and $4.! 50 per day, Et 


American House, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Largest First-class House in New England. 
reduced to $3, $3.50 and $4 per day. 


Grand Central Hotel, 


Broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
Grand Central offers every Gonvenience and luxury be 
longing to its high position among first-class hotels. M:d- 
way between up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers 
the best advantages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 
$4 per day, according to location of floor. H. L. POWERS, 
Proprietor. 





gant Accommodations. 





Prices 








Bingham House. 
Cor. ELEVENTH and MARKET Streets, 
Terms, $3.50 per day. 
per day. 


Philadelphia. 
For one week or longer, $3 
CU URL IS DAVIS, Proprietor. 


Trans-Continental Hotel, 
Directly opposite the main entrance International Expo- 
sition, Philadelphio, J. RF. KINGSLEY & CO., Prop’rs, 





Coleman House, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET. 
Ala Carte JAS. A. JE WEL L, Proprietor. 
The Centennial Boarding Bureau, 
919 CHESTNUT STREET, THILADELPHIA, 

Composed of 1,000 brick dwellings. every section of city, 
Good Boarding furnished at $7 to $12 per week. Circu- 
Jars forward don application, 














210 1500 invested in Wall Street often 
ay leat’s to wealth. Send for our 
book explaining everything and a copy of all Jatest quo- 
tations. Orders for Stocks and Stovk Privileges executed 
by mail or te legré iph. Jonn Hickiinc & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers, 72 Broadway, New York. 
2 FANCY CARDS, 11 styles, with name, 10c. Agents 
wanted. J. B AU STED, Nassau. Renns Co., N Y 


@ ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
en \ great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 
J. COOK & CO., West Meriden. Conn. 


MOOD’S PATENT 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND & RAIN 
Very Ornamental, a» well 

as Useful. 
For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEI 








Catalogue to 





[ i 


mur Ae PAPER C0., sole proprietors, 


582 Hudson St., New York, 





By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eves and lair, vou will receive by re- 
turn mail & correct plotograph of your 


future husband or wife. with name and 


date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 


HUMBUG. | ae Drawer 42. pedtuaerdie. NY. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


THE GREAT 


BoyvYs’ PaAPRrER 


of America. 





Fu lof Adventure, Interest and Attraction for the Young, 
encouraging them to study and persevere in school 


Stories of great merit. sure to produce favorable 


IMpressions. 





Karly in September will begin 


A Sequel to Lion Jack, 


By Hon. P.T. Barnum, 
Whose present story has won such extraordinary 
encomiums from all. 


Billy Barlow at the Centennial, 
AD amusing story, 
Ry Bracebridge Hemyng, 
Author of ‘ Jack HARKAWAY.”’ 


The Young Naval Cruiser, 


By Roger Starbuck. 





Issued every Tuesday. Price, 5 cents; yearly subscrip- 


tion. including postage and a fine chromo, $250 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl St., New York, 








MISFIT 
CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BKUSSELLS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
very cheap. at the old place, ; 
112 Fulton Street, New York. 

Send for a pricelist. J. A. BENDALL. 


NUFFERERS FROM NERVOUS DEBI- 
\ LITY who have tried in vain every adverti-ed 
remedy will jearn of asimple cure by addressing 

DAVIDSON & CO.. No. 86 Na-sau St, 





y 





Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER. 


“AFTER MANY DAYS,” 


A Novel 


By Christian Reid, 
The most popular American Novelist, 


“LOTS DEN EB,” 


A Charming Serial by the 
Him,” ‘‘ORREL’s FOL.y,’’ ete. 


Short Stories by Annie Thomas, Rev. E, E, Hale, 
Jane G, Austin, Amanda M. Douglas, Mrs. 
M. A. Dennison, Mrs. S. A. Weiss, 
8. Annie Frost, John Moran, Rev. 
E. W. Badger, etc., etc. 
Adventures in all parts of the world from actual experi- 


Portraits and Lives of Seif-made 
Manners and Customs of various Nations. Anec 


ence finely illustrated. 
Men 
dotes of Animal Life; Pictures and Entertaining Matter 
for the Young; Poetry; 


Essays. A Charming, Varied 


and Interesting Miscellany. Reading and Pictures of the 


most attractive and heightened character. 
Issued every Monday, price 10 cents. Yearly Subscrip- 


tion, $4.00, postage free and a Chromo. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Author of ‘For Love or 





STANDARD AMERICAN PIANOS. 


Strictly the FINEST-TONED Pianos Made. 
Prices extremely low for cash, or on installments. Send 
Jor Illustrated Catalogue. 

Warerooms, 62 West Fourteenth St., New York City, 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for lilustrated Catalogue to 
Ww. YZ. EaAweards, 
36 CrurcH Sr., N. Y. 
Presses from $150 to $350. 
















If you want to do your 
own ing, 
to save or innke money prem rn 
Spectr mon be ok of Type, des vend t 
dest hous 
chea rest “and ‘1 best hand and 
self. nking printing | resses.\ 
lolatare pat Fa Bn FIVE DOLL rt icing 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 63 Murray Street, Yew York. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Strest. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete tn 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 


miviature pi 





The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury, 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to12M 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESD gl and SATURDAYS, from 





9 A. M. to1 P. M. 








THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank 


POPULAR 


Leslie's 


MONTHLY, 


FOR AUGUST, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, is now ready with the tollowing 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


President-making in the United States 

An Adventure wih an Elephant. 

Entrance to a House in Bamberg, Germany. 
Belle Bythewood's Brother 


} The Charics Albert Bridge im Savoy, 


A New System of Slaughtering Beeves. 

The Ruined Abbey. 

Bertha’s Cusket. 

A Glance at Amsterdam. 

The Comtesse de Coquelicot. 

A Hindoo Penitent. 

Curious Mouse Nests 

Lamantin Fishing. 

Madame Roland. 

The Bear. 

Songs of the Winds. By William Ross Wallace. 

My First Kangaroo Hunt. 

Retaliation. 

A Tyrannical Feathered Husband, 

A Story of the Pack Mule. 

The Burglar Caught by a Girl. 

A Woman’s War. By the Author of 
Leisure.” 


By Ouida 


By Henry Barton Baker. 


** Repented at 


The Duchesse’s Diamond. By Etta W. Pierce. 

An Adventure with African Monkeys. 

Quipos, or Peruvian Cord Records, with the Casket. 

The Pride of a Cow 

In a Cathedral. By Ada Vrooman Leslie. 

Peasant Life in Sweden. 

Southern Scenes: The Levee at New Orleans—Cutting 
and Hauling Sugar-Cane. 

Adventure with Dyak Pirates. 

Coaches and Coaching, Past and Present, 

Currant Jelly. 

The Magic Hand, an Icelandic Legend. 

Pickerel Fishing. 

The Snake's Brother. 

Washington Parting from his Mother at the Beginning of 
the Revolution 

The Predicament of Major Murray. 

The Patient Griselda. 

An Englishman's Drive. 

An Eventful Interview. 

History of Photography. By Professor A, Joy- 

Recent Progress in Science. 

Entertaining Column. 





ENGRAVINGS 


President-Making : of Ohio, Re- 
publican Candidate for 
States; William A. Wheeler, 
lican Candidate for Vice- President ; Samuel J. 
Tiiden, of New York, Democratic Candidate for 
President; Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, De- 
mocrat ¢ Candidate for Vice-President; First Pre- 
sidential Residence, Washington’s House in New 
York ; Inauguration of a Pre-ident—President 
Grant Proceeding to the Ea-t Steps of the Capitol; 
A Reception at the White House, Washington. 

An Adventure with an Elephant. 

Entrance to a House in Bamberg, Germany. 

Belle Bythewood’s Brother. 

The Charles Albert Bridge in Savoy. 

A New System of Slaughtering Beeves 

The Ruined Abbey. 

Bertha's Casket 

A Glance xt Amsterdam: Amsterdam trom the Water- 
side; Sunday Morning in the Jews’ Quarter; A 
Market Woman; The Little Fish Market 

The Comtesse de Coquelicot. 

A Hindoo Penitent. 

Curious Mouse Nests 

Lamantin Fishing, 

Birds of a Feather. 

Madame Roland; Madame Roland in her 
Summons to the Scaffold. 

Songs of the Winds 


Rutherford B. Hayes, 


of New York, Repub- 


Youth ; ‘the 


The Wild Boy of the Ardennes 

My First Kangaroo Hunt. 

Cherrica are Ripe 

Retahation. 

A Tyrannical Feathered Husband 
Lih. From a Painting by Kaulbach 


President of the United | 


The Burglar Caught by a Girl. 

The Musicat Party. By Werms 

The Holy Family. By Raphael. 

The Duches-e’s Diamond. 

An Adventure with African Apes. 

Which Hand is it in? 

Quipos, or Cord Records of the Peruvian Indians—Quipo 
Casket of Indian Workmanship. 

The Pride of a Cow. 

Peasant J.ife jn Sweden: The Jul Buske, or Christmas 
Tree—Syskonsang, or Brother and Sister Beds— 
May-day Spor. s 11 Sweden—A Horse Fair at Lund 
—The Tomte Gubbe—Huat in a Clearing— Wedding 
among the Swedish Peasants—Slotter O!, or Harvest 
Home. 

Southern Scenes: The Levee at New Orleans—Cutting and 
Hauling Sugar Cane 

Adventure with Dyak Pirates. 

} Coaches and Cone hing: 
Hyde Pa'k—English Coaches, time of Charles I1., 
time of Queen Anne—A Swiss Diligence —The Over- 
land Mal—English Hackney Coachman, time of 
Charles II—A Mexican Mail Coach—The New York 
Four-in-hand Club in Central Park 

Currant Jelly. 

Pickere) Fishing. 

The Snake's Brother. 

Washington Parting from his Mother at the Beginning of 
the Revolution. 

The Predicament of Major Murray. 

History of Photography: Niépce de St. Vietor taking 
Photographs of French Soldiers—Fox Talbot— Mr. 
Auguste Poitevin—Specimens of First Galvano- 
plastic Photo engraving. 

An Impromptu Vehicle—A French Peasant Scene. 

The Organist'’s Widow 








This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


at once a circniation seldom attained in vears. 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excelient reading.’ embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ‘* POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations. Price only 20 Cents 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 


$2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


The London Four-in hand Club in | 


| 





Agents Wanted. 


7 aa 


$l0¢: 2 per day. “Send for Chromo C etalegne, 
) J. H. Bu FFORD’ 8 Sons, Boston, Mass. 








per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free. Stinson & Co., Po: tland, Maine. 


a day at home. Agents wanted. 
terms {ree TRUE & ¢ co., 


Outfit and 
Augusta, Maine 





$5 to $2 
yr anted. 2 
X30 Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit. Mich. 


L: can make $5 a day in their own ¢ city or town. 
Lauies | Address, ELLIS MAN G CO., Waltham, Mass 
bey MONT H.—A gents wanted. 24 best 
selling articles in the world One sample free 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, 1n their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE P. 0. vic KERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





A DAY.: 7 ‘Shot Niekel- plated Revelvers $5. 
New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 


logue free. GEO, L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 


co WANTED to canvass for 30 styles of Em 
y blem Visiting and Business Cards. Samples 10 cts. 
Immense profits. Emblem Printing Co., No. 8 E. Dedham 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
N We will start you in a business you can 
make $50 a week without capital; easy and 


MONEY respectable for either sex. Agents Supply 
Co., 261 Bowery, N. Y. 


NEW DEPARTURE, *7"5 


Balesmen wanted in every city and town in the U. 8. AN SAN Spe 
to introduce our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES. ER 
MONTH, Hotel and Travelioc weeny paid. Appiy by ae a ia 
person or &. A. GRANT & CO 4,648 Home Cincuoun, 0. 


Men ‘to travel and sell goods to 

dewlers. No peddling. $80 a 

TED hotel and traveling expenses 

paid. MoniTOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 


66 ’ #99—Singer’s Satety Guard 
Don t Forget it! is worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted everywhere 


Silver-plated sample, prepaid, on receipt of 25c. Address, 
A. } H. SINGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, | Pa. 


C AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT _ 


ENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 61 
copies in one day. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Go., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS for the best selling 
Stationery Packages in the 
world, It contains 15 sheets pa- 


per, 15 envelopes, golden pen, penholder, pencil, patent 
yard-measure and a piece of jewelry. Single packuge, 
with a pair of elegant gold stone sleeve-buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents; 6 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1. 
Watches given away to all agents. Circulars free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 








Ohio. 











—One from every county in 

the United States—may 

| | now secure steady em- 

ployment tor the next eight months delivering Frank 

Lesiie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 

the centennial Exposition, We will nevotiate 

with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 

who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 

DE?ARIMENT. Frank Lesire's PuBiisainc House, 537 
Peurl Street, New York, 


10,000 A sents Waxuted 
to sell the EAMES OFFICIAL CAMPAIGN BADGE, 
manufactured of the finest gros-grain imported Silk, with 
silvered pin attachment and perfect engraved Likeness of 
Candidates. The color denoting Party ; Blue, Republican ; 
Rose, Democrat. Adopted by all the leading Political 
Organizations and Clubs in the country, and 1s the only 
OFFFICAL BADGE. 

Samples of each sent on receipt of 25 cts. Price-list 
free. N. EAMES & CO., 46 West Broadway, New York 
City. VP. O. Box, 5259. For sale by the principal Book- 
sellers, Stationers and Newsdcalers in the United States, 











DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
VELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 





is, 6.28 
facturers, Merchants, and others 
the BEST c ever wer invented. 





dealers in all kinds of Printin aterlal 
Send stamp for Catalogue.) ederal © Magerial. : 
ERVOUS DEBILITY, etc.—A Sufferer’ 8 
experience, warning and rules of cure given ina 
pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. J. M. DaGna.t, 11 Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH Cones, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Health and Comfort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three Garments in one. Ap- 
proved by all physicians. AGENTS 
WANTED. Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen. $1.75. Samples 
to Agents, 2 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front 1s desired. Address, 


WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway ,N.Y. 
7 VISITING CARDS, NO 
oS and 3ct. stamp. 4 packs 4 names, $1. With one 
pack for samples you can obtain 20 names per hour 

GD easily. Best and prettiest Jot of cards ever seen. If 
not more than satisfied, I will refund your money. 
eel Sent by return mail. Common cards at unheard-of 
rates. Agent's eager a list of 240 styles of cards, 
Call 1 e mples of type, etc., with each order. Address) 
Cc. OO URNNON: 12 Washington Street, Boston, Mass! 


PRINCE MARCO; 


oR, 


THE CHILD SLAVE OF THE ARENA. 


BY 
Ss. A. M *” 


Just commenced in No. 37 of 


















Ty fT a) 
yj | y 


O 2 Alike, 1 name 30 cts. 











Frank Leslie’s 


Boys of America, 


PUBLISHED AUGUST Ist. 


This story is a thrilling narrative of juvenile experience 
in the Circus business; full of the most sensationa, 
incidents, and showing the romantic career of two bey<, 


one of whom was sold, and the other kidnapped, into the 


| profession { 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York Oity.| 10 ve ued from all uewsdealors Price tifteen vents 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





NEWSPAPER, 
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SCHENCK 
The Gra Ul 


HOTEL, 


ia 
Saratoga Springs, 
IS NOW OPEN FOR GUESTS. 

During the past season large additions and im.~ 
provements have been made, with New | 
and Elegant Furniture, etc., etc. 

THE SPACIOUS DINING HALL has been | 
extended, and is now ‘two Hundred and 
Seventy-five Feet in length. BATHS have | 
been introduced throughout the hotel, and each room | 
is supplied, through pipes, with pure, 
cold, and delicious spring water, from a 
JSresh-water spring ow the premises. 

With large and airy rooms, furnished 
luxuriously, a table supplied with every 
delicacy, attendants selected with special reference to 
their qualifications, Elegant New Ball Room, 
etc., etc., it is believed that this hotel presents attrac- 
tions not to be found elsewhere. 

HENRY CLAIR, 
WM. WILKINSON, 
July, 1876. 








MANDRAKE 
PILLS 


For Bilious Complaints. 











Managers. 








“THE BRUNSWICK,” 
Boylston, Corner Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

This new and commodious structure is now completed 
and ready for the reception of guests. The house is fire- 
proof, and contains every modern improvement, includ- 
ing a passenger and baggage elevator. It is elegantly A 
furnished, is centrally located, in the most fashionable 
part of the city, near the Public Garden, Library and | 
Common, and as convenient to the Railroad Depots and | 
Theatres as any first-class Hotel in the city. 

No pains or money will be spared to make the Bruns- 
wick take rank with the best hotels in this country. 

Horse-cars pass the doors. J. W. Woxcorr, Prop'r. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, . 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
CHARLES E. LELAND, Proprietor, 


SUDDEN 


















EXTINGUISHMENT. 


Uncry Sam— You never gave more than a dim blaze at best, Mr. Orth, and now I fear you | 
can't be lighted om under my circumstances.” 


—| AUGUST. 


DYSPEPSIA > | 
| THE PNEUMATIC KORSE TIMER. 


is the costly price we pay for luxuries. 
more or less, but none so much as the people of the United States. Itis here, 
in the New World, that the disease has become domesticated, and we, as a 


SHRVAN people, have. threatened to monopolize its miseries. 
y further progress, by the use of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





LONDON DEPOT, 


{Aveusr 2, 1876. 
THE STANDARD 


TOOTH WASH 
of the age is SOZODONT. It 
has distanced competition. Dis- 


colored teeth are rendered white by its use. The BREATH 
derives fragrance from its aroma. 
arrests dental 
harder under its operation. All its ingredients are VEGE- 
TABLE AND ANTISEPTIC. 
teeth be well cared for. 
purify their teeth daily with 


It prevents and 


decay. The gums become rosier and 


It is essential that the 
Mothers, see that your children 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


By this means the enamel may be kept always un- 
corroded. 
Teeth, or the use of Liquor or Tobacco, is completely 
neutralized by the daily use of SOZODONT. 


IMPURE BREATH arising from Catarrh, Bad 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
55 NEW BOND STREET. 











JUNE. 


yee 





WAREROOMS: 


92 Bleecker Street, New York. 
173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JULY. 
THE SUMMER CAPITAL. 








Leland’s Ocean Hotel, 


LONG BRANCH, 


NOW OPEN. 


Charles & Warren Leland. 
SEPT. 





All civilized nations suffer from it, 


Let us check its 





Of Rossmore Hotel, N. Y Delevan House, Albany 


delightfully located, and has 


accommodations of peculiar excellence. 


The ‘‘Clarendon”’ is 
It is patronized 


The Best 


transient. SMALL 


POWER ENGINES 7 


by the aristocracy of this country and Europe. 


Rates: $21 per weck for June; $4.50 per day, 








4pm BUY THE 
®Lo ReNOw™ 


WILSON 
SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 


IN THE COUNTRY. ,,: 


Manufactured by 
ARD B.SNYDER. 
84 FultonStr, 
NEw yor 





SNYDER’S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


One- alelarsts Power, ve ith tubular 
_ boiler \ 


un 
in fit NN mt +t Ue 
i 114i NN 


SEEN AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 








| Wi irranted accurate. 


IMPORTERS OF 


The ONLY TIMER that 
can be STARTED AND 
STOPPED by the driver 
instantly, without taking his 
attention from his horse. Has 
the emphatic indorsement of 
Budd Doble, Dan Mace and all 
leading borsemen. Price $30. 
For particulars, actress, 


AIKIN, LAMBERT & co., 
WATCHES, AND_MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF GOLD PENS AND JEWELRY, 

12 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





.$150. 
200. 
250. 


complete, only.. 
Two-Horse Power..... 
iy Thr ee-Horse Power... 





F. J. Kaldenberg, 


Mannufacturer of 
Genuine Meerschaum Pipes, Smok- 
ers’ Articles, Amber Goods, etc. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Factory and store, 117 Fulton St. 
~ Formerly, 4 and 6 John St., N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Gall andExamine 


OR SEND FOR 
AN 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


ol. 
i HU iM 
PT I a 








|FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
IWE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


SHIRTS 


JW.JOHNSTON 
260 GRAND STREET NY. 


Also 427 Sixth Avenue cor. Twenty-sixth Street. 
Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 


Sax~ 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta’ Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts, of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15, ‘* guaranteed to fit.” 

aay~ Dress Suirts, ready made, unlaundried, $1.25 each. 

&@~ Send for prices of neck-ties, scarfs, collars, under. 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self-measurement, 


The Great Rocky Mountain Resorts, 


Hot Sulphur, Soda and other 











Improved Field, Marine, Opera | 


and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing rere 


 HOLMAN’S| 
Fever aid Agne and Liver Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY | 





arene 

















Grand beyond comparison. 





BY ABSORPTION, 
The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms * 

Liver’ Complaint, 
foundice Dye pepsia, Agent, Kansas c ity, for dese riptive pamphlets. 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, | ~ = eee <r 


Springs and Baths, 


| skies. The climate a sure cure for Asthma, Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health, 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 


to Denver. Send to FE. A. PARKER, General Passenger 











Neuralgia,  Bilious ee oR Neng “eater! oo eS ' 
Disorders; di de = Do Your Own Printing! 
one nuine Press f ds, labels, envelopes, ¢ 
without the. Trade- Lage: sizes for larger work. " 
Mark and Signature Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
of the Inventor on ing, save money and increase trade, Pleasure and 
‘| the wrapper P rofit in Asisteur Printing. The be or 
y . tin? Boys ave great fun an: e money fast at 
PP ip or druggi ist P y Sprinting. Send two stamps tor fall cata- 
* for it ‘or Certi: ogue 0: aces, t) ype,etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
re ape KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





| cates,read little blue 
| book, Enemy in the 
ir. 


TRADE-MARK. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 


VeneerCuttingMachine 


FOR SATE. 

One Rotary Machine, cutting four feet long and four 
| feet diameter. 

One Slicing Machine, cutting five feet six inches tong. 

Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, etc., 
complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Machine, 42-inch 
knife. Price low. Address, 


GEO. W. READ & CO.., 


186 to 200 Lewis STREET, ene RIVER, 
NEW YORK, 











TEL E 














Snow-capped mountains, cloudless | 


| 


| 
| 


al | Box 1038. 


| 


| 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
elasticity in walk- 

: ~ ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant uppearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. | 

EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
bo | Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. | 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. | 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduction 
in prices. A trial bottle free. 

Mrs. J, A. DROLLINGER, | La Porte, Ind. 
(Formerly Mrs. Dr. S. B. Collins.) 


PHELPS, DODGE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 

SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


No. 11. BUCHAN’S wo. 11. 
CARBOLIC SOAP 


From all parts of the country come daily indorsements 
of Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps and Compounds. Their won- 
derful qualities as Curatives, Preventives and Disinfect- 
ants are universally acknowledged. The disinfecting pro- 
perties of No. 11 Soap, especially in freeing your houses 
from Ants, Roaches, Bugs and other Vermin, are truly 
marvelous. One application of this Soap will rid a 
dog of fleas. For sale by all Druggists. See that the 
name BUCHAN appears on every label. Depot, 83 John 
Street. 














TIN-PLATE, 

















PERFUMES, 


: Warranted the Finest Goods Made 











, The Great Western Scroll Saw Co.’s New 

4 and Improved $5 Foot and Steam Power 
Scroll and Bracket Saw is the best one 
yet invented. It will saw 12 feet (line 
measure) per minute. With it men and 
boys are making from $3 to $10 per day ; 
it is made of walnut and steel; is put up in 
most workmanlike manner. We will send 
» yOu a Machine, 6 Saws, 15 Patterns, aud 
2 feet prepared wood, on receipt of $5. 
Address, ‘‘Great W estern Scroll Saw Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas,”’ 


~ EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


HOW TO CURE 2223 ems 


M.D. 50cts. WOOD & CO., 17 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 
NOW IN PRESS, 


LIVES AND FUBLIO SERVICES 


Samuel J. Tilden 


AND 


THOMAS A. HENDRIOKS. 


A Ave CAMPAIGN BOOK 


OF 
THE SECOND REVOLUTION, 














A Revolution for Reform by the Ballot. 


“7, therefore, if your choice be ratified by the people at 
the next election, should enter upon the great duties that 
would fall upon me, not as one entering upon a holiday 
recreation, but very much in that spirit of consecration 
in which a soldier enters battle. ’”—TILDEN. 


By C. EDWARDS LESTER, 


Author of ‘‘Our First Hundred Years,” etc., etc., etc. 





230 pages ; 32 pages illustrated. Portraits of the Candi- 
dates, etc., etc. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, 
Sent post-paid, everywhere, on receipt of price. 











HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, .22urm Freres claret wines. | 


65 Broap St.. New Yore. 


Campaign Clubs supplied at reduced 
rates, Order at once. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Peart Street, N. Y 


Agents wanted, 
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